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THE  DRAWINGS  AND  PASTELS  OF 

NANTEUIL 

By  T.  H.  THOMAS 

Author  of  “  French  Portrait  Engraving  of  the  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  Centuries  ” 


OR  two  centuries  or  more  NanteuiFs  fame 
has  rested  upon  his  engravings,  and  it  is 
as  an  engraver  that  he  will  always  be  best 
known.  The  portraits  he  executed  with  the 
burin  are  such  supreme  achievements  of  their  art,  and 
by  their  number  reach  so  much  wider  a  public,  that  they 
will  always  enjoy  a  wider  renown  than  his  drawings  and 
pastels.  But  in  NanteuiPs  own  day  these  last  were 
esteemed  quite  as  highly  as  his  prints,  and  the  few  that 
are  left  go  far  to  prove  that  if  we  could  recover  enough  of 
them  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  his  achievement  in 
pastel,  the  order  would  be  reversed,  and  the  pastels 
would  rank  even  higher  than  the  engravings.1 

Time  has  dealt  severely  with  the  drawings.  They  were 
made  in  a  day  when  portraits,  however  popular,  were 
considered  of  lesser  importance  as  works  of  art,  —  and 
when  all  works  of  art  (except  in  the  hands  of  a  few  col¬ 
lectors)  were  very  indifferently  cared  for.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  generations,  the  simple  and  severe  portraits  of 
this  earlier  day  were  quite  overshadowed  by  the  more 
pretentious  and  elaborate  manner  brought  into  fashion 

1  See  “  Robert  Nanteuil  (1630-1678).”  By  Louis  R.  Metcalfe. 
The  Print-Collector  s  Quarterly,  December,  1911,  Vol.  1,  No.  5  pp 
526-561. 
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by  Rigaucl  and  Largilliere; —  and  then,  later  in  the 
XVII Ith  century,  when  pastels  were  again  in  vogue, 
and  when  a  more  catholic  taste  would  have  appreciated 
Nanteuil’s  pastels  at  their  true  value,  they  had  been 
lost  and  scattered  or  destroyed.  By  1800,  they  had  quite 
disappeared  from  view,  and  Nanteuil’s  reputation  as  a 
pastellist  was  only  a  dim  memory.  Gradually  they  have 
been  coming  forward  again,  very  slowly  it  is  true,  but 
always  to  be  received  with  ever  increasing  eagerness. 
This  growing  appreciation  has  made  it  inevitable  that 
sooner  or  later  our  curiosity  would  no  longer  let  us  sit 
by  and  wait  for  them  to  turn  up,  —  and  now  at  last  a 
thorough  search  has  been  undertaken.  For  the  past  six 
years,  a  devoted  admirer  of  Nanteuil,  M.  Charles  Wick- 
ert,  has  been  going  systematically  over  the  field,  search¬ 
ing  through  provincial  and  foreign  museums,  and 
through  private  collections,  —  and  patiently  hunting 
out  every  clue  which  might  enable  him  to  trace  drawings 
recorded  among  the  best  collections  of  the  past.  M. 
Wickert/ s  work  on  “  Nanteuil  Pastelliste  ”  1  marks  a  new 
stage  in  our  knowledge  of  Nanteuil,  and  will  go  far  to 
restore  his  pastels  to  the  merited  position  which  they 
enjoyed  in  his  own  time,  and  to  put  Nanteuil  in  his 
proper  place  —  not  only  among  the  greatest  of  engrav¬ 
ers,  but  in  the  very  front  rank  of  French  portraitists 
beside  the  comparatively  few  men  (such  as  Clouet 
and  Dumonstier,  Latour  and  Perronneau,  and  Ingres) 
who  have  most  perfectly  expressed  the  peculiar  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  French  genius  in  portraiture. 


1  Nanteuil  Pastelliste  et  Dessinateur,  par  P.  A.  Lemoisne  et  Ch. 
Wickert.  The  Societe  pour  V&tude  de  la  Gravure  Frangaise  is  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  Catalogue  raisonne  de  Voeuvre  grave  de  Robert  Nanteuil ,  par  Ch. 
Petitjean  et  Ch.  Wickert,  —  which  will  provide  a  long  needed  supple¬ 
ment  to  Robert-Dumesnil,  and  will  form  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
catalogue  of  Nanteuil’s  work. 
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Nanteuil  is  exceptional  in  undertaking  two  such  very 
different  branches  of  the  arts  as  line  engraving  and  pas¬ 
tel.  He  practised  them  side  by  side  and  with  equal  devo¬ 
tion,  and  developed  each  of  them  to  a  degree  of  supreme 
perfection.  Most  striking  fact  of  all,  he  managed  to  keep 
each  in  its  own  path,  quite  unaffected  by  the  other.  His 
burin  has  given  us  a  perfect  model  of  line  engraving; 
precise,  sober  and  restrained;  understanding  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  art  as  well  as  its  proper  qualities,  and  never 
led  away  into  the  technical  temptation  of  reproductive 
engraving,  —  the  excessive  rendering  of  colour  value, 
texture  and  chiaroscuro,  —  which,  periodically,  has 
overloaded  and  broken  down  one  school  of  engravers 
after  another.  His  pastels,  in  turn,  seem  the  work  of  a 
man  who  had  devoted  himself  entirely  to  that  very  deli¬ 
cate  and  rather  special  art.  Pastel,  in  fact,  in  spite  of  the 
simplicity  of  its  method,  seems  to  require  a  peculiar  and 
innate  gift,  and  even  a  peculiar  temperament  —  a  tem¬ 
perament  rapid  and  spontaneous  in  conception,  and 
capable  of  very  prompt  execution,  the  very  qualities 
which  seem  directly  contrary  to  the  patient  and  precise 
and  calculating  talent  of  the  line  engraver. 

This  double  talent  appeared  very  early  in  Nanteuiks 
life;  in  fact,  while  he  was  yet  a  boy  at  school.  “  About 
that  time,”  a  manuscript  of  his  own  tells  us,  “I  began  to 
draw  all  my  comrades,  —  and  even  during  classes,  I 
began  to  engrave  while  in  Second,”  —  and  he  enumer¬ 
ates  some  of  his  plates:  copies  after  Callot,  Lasne  and 
Mellan,  geometrical  plates,  saints  and  allegories,  and 
one  portrait.  These  early  efforts  were  of  no  great  im¬ 
portance,  but  sufficed  to  develop  a  fair  degree  of  manual 
skill,  and  to  reveal  a  very  decided  natural  talent  for  the 
burin. 

We  know  almost  nothing  of  these  portraits  of  his 
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schoolboy  days,  but  it  seems  clear  that  they  had  re¬ 
vealed  Nanteuil’s  natural  gift  for  likeness,  for  as  soon  as 
he  left  College,  in  1645,  he  abandoned  the  burin,  and 
during  the  next  two  years  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
drawing  portraits.  The  year  1646  he  spent  in  the  atelier 
of  Regnesson,  who  had  already  given  him  lessons  in  en¬ 
graving;  in  March  of  that  year,  he  married  Regnesson’s 
sister,  and  in  the  spring  of  1647  we  find  him  settled  in 
Paris.  During  all  that  year  he  continued  to  confine  him¬ 
self  to  portraits  —  “ala  plume ,  et  a  la  pierre  de  mine,  et  a 
la  maniere  de  pastel ,”  as  his  own  notes  tell  us.  In  1648, 
he  took  up  the  burin  again,  and  with  such  success  that 
from  that  time  on  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  continued  to 
practise  the  two  arts  side  by  side. 

In  thus  devoting  himself  to  portraiture  alone  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  Nanteuil  is  unique  among  the 
artists  of  his  time.  Invariably,  the  ambition  of  the 
young  artist  was  to  become  a  peintre  d’kistoire;  and  he 
began,  either  by  working  in  the  atelier  of  some  older 
painter,  or  by  going  to  Paris  and  entering  the  classes  of 
the  Academy,  where  his  one  object  was  to  win  the  prize 
which  would  gain  him  the  coveted  voyage  to  Rome. 
Even  the  artists  whose  portraits  were  most  in  favor  at 
this  time  —  Champaigne,  the  Mignarcls,  Vouet  and 
Bourdon  —  considered  that  they  were  peintres  d’his- 
toire  primarily,  and  that  they  only  condescended  to 
paint  portraits  as  an  incidental  necessity  of  their  pro¬ 
fession.1  Likewise,  the  best  engravers  of  portraits  did 
both  portraits  and  figure  subjects,  and  held  the  latter 
in  far  higher  consideration.  Moreover,  Nanteuil  was 
unique  in  choosing  pastel  for  his  medium.  Alone  in  his 
generation  he  confined  himself  to  pencil  and  pastel,  and 
never  dabbled  his  fingers  with  paint.  By  1645,  Lagneau 

1  The  Beaubruns  alone,  perhaps,  are  to  be  excepted. 
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and  the  Dumonstiers  were  dead;  the  old  French  dynasty 
of  crayon  draughtsmen  had  come  to  an  end,  leaving  no 
pupils  to  carry  on  their  tradition,  and  the  vogue  of 
crayon  portraits  had  passed.  It  is  true  that  Vouet  and 
the  Beaubruns  amused  themselves  by  making  little  por¬ 
traits  in  sanguine  in  a  fashion  they  had  picked  up  in 
Italy.  Their  example  was  followed  more  or  less  by  the 
engravers  Lasne  and  Mellan.  But  these  drawings  were 
not  held  up  as  works  of  any  importance,  and  were  very 
far  indeed  from  being  the  fashion.  Probably  they  were 
regarded  more  as  curiosities,  and  seem  to  have  been  done 
chiefly  for  amateurs,  and  for  the  artists*  friends  and 
confreres. 

So  that  when  Nanteuil  reached  Paris  in  1647,  although 
the  prestige  of  the  old  school  of  crayons  still  survived, 
the  craft  was  no  longer  a  distinct  branch  of  the  arts,  and 
did  not  stand  on  its  own  legs  as  an  independent  metier, 
to  which  a  man  could  devote  himself  entirely.  For  Nan¬ 
teuil  to  have  deliberately  chosen  this  almost  unrecog¬ 
nized  profession  as  his  specialty,  while  he  was  still  a 
youth  in  the  provinces,  with  only  a  second-rate  engraver 
for  master,  and  to  have  marched  into  Paris,  confident 
that  he  could  gain  his  livelihood  and  make  his  name  by 
that  alone,  — disdaining  the  Academy,  and  remaining 
indifferent  to  painting,  —  is  a  proof  of  a  very  independ¬ 
ent  nature,  and  of  a  decided  confidence  in  his  talent.  So 
much  so,  that  I  think  it  is  futile  to  indulge  in  many 
hypothetical  conjectures  upon  the  influences  which  may 
have  affected  his  early  years  at  Rheims. 

There  had  been  local  schools  of  art  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  French  provinces,  since  long  before  Nanteuil’s 
time,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  been  in¬ 
spired  at  the  outset  by  the  work  of  some  long  forgotten 
portraitist  of  Rheims.  But  we  know  of  no  such  man. 
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Nicolas  Regnesson,  the  only  man  who  is  recorded  as 
having  taught  Nanteuil  at  Rheims,  seems  to  have  been  a 
humdrum  burinist,  who  was  quite  content  to  finish  his 
days  as  a  workman  in  Nanteuibs  employ,  —  and  there  is 
nothing  in  his  work  to  suggest  that  he  was  an  original 
enough  artist  to  have  started  his  pupil  in  so  original 
a  path.  Indeed  not  only  do  we  know  of  no  local  work 
like  these  early  drawings  of  Nanteuibs,  but  the  fashion 
of  portraits  in  black  and  white  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Low  Countries  rather  than  to  France.  And  in  fact 
Nanteuibs  little  portraits  in  pencil  or  India  ink  suggest 
strongly,  both  in  their  arrangement  and  in  the  treatment 
of  the  head,  a  type  of  drawing  which  was  not  at  all  un¬ 
familiar  to  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists. 

It  would  not  have  been  at  all  strange  for  Nanteuil  to 
have  come  upon  such  models.  The  influence  of  Northern 
art  was  still  strong  in  France,  particularly  on  the  fron¬ 
tier,  —  and  we  know  that  a  little  later  on  Nanteuil  was 
directly  influenced  by  the  plates  of  a  Dutch  engraver, 
Delff.1  Nanteuibs  beginnings  must  have  been  strongly 
affected  by  his  habit  of  working  with  the  burin,  which 
would  necessarily  tend  to  give  him  the  precise  and  rather 
minute  drawing,  the  careful  and  patient  observation, 
which  commonly  appear  in  drawings  by  engravers,  and 
which  became  so  strikingly  brilliant  a  trait  of  all  his 
work.  Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  rest  content  in 
our  search  for  early  influences  with  these  two  things:  — 
the  inspiration  of  Dutch  portrait  drawings  in  black  and 
white,  and  the  natural  effect  of  his  own  apprenticeship 
as  an  engraver. 

This  idea,  moreover,  is  borne  out  by  the  character  of 


1  See  “  Willem  Jacobsz.  Delff  ( 1580-1688 )  and  his  father-in-law , 
by  Louis  R.  Metcalfe.  The  Print  Collector's  Quarterly.  April,  1913, 
Vol.  3,  No.  2,  pp.  117-153. 
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Nanteuil.  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man 
Louvre.  Pencil  and  Silver  Point  on  Vellum 
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NanteuiFs  early  drawings.  They  are  the  work  of  a  be¬ 
ginner,  and  of  a  beginner  with  a  very  keen  and  very  per¬ 
sonal  observation,  but  who  is  still  struggling  to  express 
himself.  He  not  only  has  no  one  else’s  manner,  but  he 
has  not  yet  a  manner  of  his  own.  His  little  drawings 
show  all  the  naivete,  all  the  laborious  precision  and  con¬ 
scientious  minuteness  of  a  primitif  —  the  direct  oppo¬ 
site  of  a  clever  pupil  who  starts  out  easily  along  a  beaten 
path.  Moreover,  in  his  early  work  NanteuiPs  personal¬ 
ity  (even  though  not  fully  developed)  is  already  distinct, 
and  little  affected  by  any  recognizable  outside  influence. 
Later  on,  he  gradually  absorbed  much  of  the  general 
spirit  of  the  portraitists  of  his  time,  and  took  his  place 
in  their  ranks.  As  his  work  developed,  it  came  to  show 
deeply  the  impress  of  his  master,  Champaigne,  —  and 
certain  qualities  appeared  which  suggest  very  strongly 
that  he  had  studied  carefully  the  crayons  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  the  Clouets  and  the  Dumonstiers.  But  at  the 
start  he  stood  pretty  much  alone,  and  set  to  work  along 
a  path  which  he  had  to  beat  out  for  himself.1 

Nanteuil,  it  will  be  remembered,  says  that  the  many 
drawings  made  between  1645  and  1648  were  executed 
“  a  la  plume,  et  a  la  pierre  de  mine  et  a  la  maniere  de 

1  The  technique  of  the  early  drawings  is  equally  independent  of  any 
contemporary  work.  Vouet’s  drawings  were  done  in  a  much  freer  and 
more  painter-like  manner,  in  charcoal  or  black  crayon,  with  the  flesh 
tints  touched  in  with  coloured  crayons.  Of  the  three  drawings  by 
Mellan  which  I  have  seen,  two  (those  in  the  Louvre)  are  done  in 
sanguine,  with  deft  little  touches  which  suggest  the  form  by  adroit 
accents,  and  by  a  surprisingly  elaborate  play  of  light  and  shade, 
instead  of  describing  the  form  by  outlines.  The  third,  a  much  larger 
drawing,  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  at  Chantilly,  is  done  in  almost  pure 
outline,  with  a  simplicity  so  knowing  and  so  sophisticated  that  it 
almost  recalls  the  pencil  drawings  of  Ingres.  The  Chantilly  head  is 
obviously  a  model  for  a  line  engraving,  while  the  two  at  the  Louvre, 
in  sanguine,  are  probably  intended  to  stand  by  themselves.  All  three 
of  them  are  very  much  more  clever  and  savant  performances  than 
Nanteuil’s  early  work,  and  much  more  preoccupied  with  the  quality 
of  style,  of  chic. 
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Nanteuil. 

Louvre. 


Portrait  of  an  Old  Woman 
Pencil  Drawing  on  Vellum 
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pastel Others  speak  of  his  frequently  using  encre  de 
Chine,  which  beyond  any  doubt  refers  to  the  method 
he  here  mentions  as  a  la  plume,  in  which  he  used  a  fine 
pen,  dipped  in  Chinese  ink.  I  have  not  seen  any  draw¬ 
ings  carried  out  entirely  in  this  way,  but  in  two  of  the 
pencil  drawings  at  the  Louvre  ( Furetiere  and  the  Due 
de  Bouillon),  the  face  has  a  slightly  different  tint  from 
tire  rest  of  the  drawing,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  artist 
has  resorted  to  his  pen  in  certain  places,  (as  in  the  deli¬ 
cate  shading  on  the  cheek),  — partly  perhaps  to  avoid 
rubbing.  Other  examples  of  pencil  drawings  are  to  be 
found  in  the  three  portraits  in  the  British  Museum; 
the  Portrait  of  an  Ecclesiastic  in  the  XJffizi ;  the  Louis  de 
Bailleul,  and  the  Portrait  de  femme  agee  in  the  Louvre: 
The  pencil  drawings  were  done  on  vellum,  and  some  of 
them  have  suffered  severely  from  rubbing.  The  Fu¬ 
retiere,  for  instance,  has  become  dim  and  very  blurred; 
while  the  Louis  de  Bailleul  is  too  far  gone  to  be  worth 
reproducing.  Earlier  than  any  of  these,  no  doubt,  is  the 
Jeune  homme  vu  en  buste  in  the  Louvre  (No.  31370),  in 
silver  point,  executed  with  all  the  finesse  of  the  best 
of  Thomas  de  Leu’s  miniature  portrait  engravings,  — 
which  may,  indeed,  have  had  some  influence  on  Nan- 
teuil  during  his  prentice  days.  But  even  at  this  early 
stage,  in  spite  of  the  archaic  stiffness  of  the  collar  and 
the  almost  timid  delicacy  with  which  Nanteuil  has 
modelled  the  features,  we  may  discern  in  embryo  all  of 
his  characteristic  qualities.  He  has  still,  for  instance, 
some  difficulty  in  rendering  the  hair,  —  but  yet  he  has 
managed  to  turn  his  very  difficulties  to  account.  In¬ 
stead  of  resorting  to  puerile  minuteness,  and  toying  with 
single  straggling  hairs,  how  largely  has  he  massed  the 
great  shock  of  hair,  how  expressive  is  the  contour,  and 
how  effectively  are  the  shadows  disposed,  both  for  the 
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balance  of  the  composition  and  for  bringing  out  the 
contours  of  the  face  by  judicious  contrasts  of  tone.  With 
such  a  drawing  before  us,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why, 
even  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  Nanteuil  should  not 
have  hesitated  to  devote  himself  to  portraits  alone.  The 
Femme  agee  is  probably  a  little  later,  and  is  drawn  with 
more  largeness  and  freedom,  —  though  there  are  still 
signs  of  an  immature  eye  in  the  slightly  stiff  poise  and 
the  peculiar  proportions.  The  next  step  forward  is  the 
Grilles  Menage  (engraved  in  1652);  here,  as  far  as  the 
technique  of  his  pencil  goes,  Nanteuil  is  at  last  quite  at 
his  ease.  But  the  Menage  is  rather  an  exception  among 
his  portraits;  he  has  stepped  aside  from  his  already 
beaten  path  of  the  bust  within  an  oval,  and  made  the 
novel  experiment  of  a  half  length,  bringing  in  both 
hands  and  the  whole  of  an  arm.  Thus  the  head,  fine  as 
it  is,  should  not  be  taken  as  marking  the  stage  of  prog¬ 
ress  he  had  reached  by  1652;  and  more  than  one  of  the 
more  characteristic  of  the  original  engravings  of  1650 
and  1651  show  that  by  that  time  his  art  must  have  been 
much  more  developed  than  the  Menage  would  suggest. 

The  Due  de  Bouillon ,  finally  shows  him  in  the  char¬ 
acteristic  manner  which  we  recognize  in  his  engravings 
of  this  period.1  From  this  time  on  his  pencil  drawings 
show  little  change.  The  Ecclesiastic  of  the  Uffizi  is  done 
in  a  freer  and  larger  way,  and  is  no  doubt  a  later  work; 
—  but  generally  speaking,  after  about  1655,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  assign  even  a  relative  date  to  a  pencil 
drawing  where  there  is  no  engraving  to  give  us  a  clue. 

1  This  drawing  is  signed  R.  Nanteuil  faciebat  1658,  while  the  en¬ 
graving  is  dated  1657.  Curiously  enough,  in  the  engraving  the  face 
appears  decidedly  older,  —  and  also  fuller  and  more  convincing  in 
modelling.  Possibly  the  drawing,  which  is  peculiarly  neat  and  fin¬ 
ished,  was  not  done  from  life,  but  was  a  subsequent  commission,  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  1658  after  the  first  drawing. 
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Nanteuil.  Gilles  Menage 
British  Museum.  Pencil  Drawing  on  Vellum 
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Nanteuil.  Gilles  Menage 
Engraving,  dated  1652 
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They  are  sometimes  neatly  finished,  as  in  the  Bouillon 
and  the  Menage;  sometimes,  as  in  the  Uffizi  drawing, 
carried  only  far  enough  to  be  adequate  models  for  the 
engraver. 

As  to  the  pastels,  Nanteuil  seems  to  have  begun  by 
working,  not  with  pastels  proper,  but  with  crayons  of 
a  harder  texture,  which  could  be  rubbed  more  firmly 
into  the  paper,  —  and  in  which  the  touches  of  colour  are 
only  incidental,  after  the  fashion  of  Vouet’s  drawings. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  Portrait  d’un  Conseilleur  du 
Parlement  (perhaps  Denis  Talon)  in  the  Louvre  (No. 
31372),  which  must  date  from  the  early  fifties.  This  is^. 
practically  a  drawing  in  black  and  white,  with  spots  of 
local  colour.  A  conventional  flesh-colour  is  applied  to  the 
face  and  hands,  while  the  sleeves  have  been  rubbed  over 
with  red,  and  the  collar  with  white  chalk.  The  pastels 
proper  are  very  far  indeed  in  advance  of  this.  Three 
of  them  may  be  seen  at  the  Louvre:  Turenne,  Jean 
Dorieu,  and  Dominique  de  Ligny;  —  three  others  are 
at  Rheims:  Montpezat  de  Carbon,  a  replica  of  the  Do- 
rieu,  and  a  Portrait  of  an  unknown  man;  —  three  more 
at  the  Uffizi:  Turenne ,  Louis  XIV,  and  Nanteuil.  The 
three  heads  in  the  Uffizi  have  suffered  very  considerably, 
first  from  rubbing,  and  later  from  clumsy  and  imperti¬ 
nent  retouching.  The  Dorieu  of  the  Louvre,  which  was 
no  doubt  done  before  1660,  the  date  of  the  engraving, 
shows  how  rapidly  Nanteuiks  art  had  progressed.  Here, 
instead  of  rubbing  in  patches  of  local  colour,  or  instead 
of  confining  himself  to  simple  tones  with  no  more  play  of 
light  and  shade  than  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  model¬ 
ling  clearly,  such  as  would  be  natural  in  an  engraver’s 
drawing,  he  has  acquired  the  fuller  vision  of  a  painter. 
The  modelling  is  as  firm  and  solid  as  ever,  but  indicated 
with  greater  ease  and  freedom;  and  in  place  of  merely  a 
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Nantettil.  Antoine  Furetiere 
Louvre.  Pencil  Drawing  on  Vellum 
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consistent  scale  of  values,  the  whole  head  is  beautifully 
enveloped  in  tone,  with  a  surprising  atmospheric  quality. 
The  artist  has  acquired,  too,  a  fully  developed  pastel 
technique;  there  is  now  no  rubbing  in  of  crayons,  no 
sign  of  a  line  beneath ;  the  paper  is  heavily  charged  with 
the  chalk  colours,  touched  in  directly  with  the  fresh  and 
spontaneous  quality  of  the  best  pastels.  The  colour  is 
not  yet  vivid,  —  but  the  beautifully  modulated  grey  of 
the  collar  (to  take  only  a  detail),  shows  what  a  thorough 
colourist  Nanteuil  had  become.  In  the  Dominique  de 
Ligny,  which  hangs  beside  it,  and  which  is  later  in  date, 
the  colour  is  more  vivid,  and  has  become  afar  more  im¬ 
portant  element  of  the  design.  Like  most  of  Nanteuil’s 
pastels,  these  two  have  lost  their  bloom  in  the  course 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  —  but 
enough  remains  to  show  that,  at  his  best,  Nanteuil  must 
have  been  quite  as  superior  in  his  colour  as  in  his  design 
to  the  standard  of  the  portrait  painters  of  his  time,  — 
and  (within  the  narrower  range  with  which  he  contented 
himself)  could  even  challenge  the  pastellists  of  the 
XYIIIth  century. 

The  pastels  which  Nanteuil  used  were  clearly  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  anything  in  general  use  at  the 
time  he  began  to  work.  So  much  so,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  believe  that  they  were  largely  his  own  invention.1 
They  were  in  all  essentials  like  those  in  use  to-day:  soft 
and  friable,  the  colour  being  mixed  with  chalk,  without 
a  hard  or  greasy  binding  medium,  so  that  they  could 
be  rubbed  in  and  mixed  together  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper,  or  touched  in  directly,  offering  in  short  all 
the  resources  of  pastel  technique.  Many  artists  before 

1  The  jealous  secrecy  with  which  he  guarded  his  own  workrooms 
in  his  house,  together  with  the  fact  that  not  a  single  one  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  attempted  to  rival  him  in  his  craft,  seems  to  support  this 
view. 
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Nanteuil  had  made  coloured  drawings,  but  the  colour 
had  been  either  purely  conventional,  or  else  had  only 
been  touched  in  incidentally,  as  single  notes  of  local 
colour,  in  order,  for  instance,  to  suggest  the  tint  of  hair 
or  cheeks  or  costume.  Even  the  wonderfully  delicate 
colour  of  the  Clouets  had  gone  no  further  than  this,  and 
the  comparatively  hard  crayons  which  they  used  did 
not  lend  themselves  to  a  much  fuller  development  of 
tone  and  colour.  Nanteuil  at  a  single  stride  brought 
forward  pastel  to  the  point  of  rivalling  painting  itself 
in  these  qualities.  Thus,  besides  his  fame  as  a  portraitist 
and  as  an  engraver,  he  deserves  the  added  distinction 
of  being  remembered  as  the  father  of  pastel. 

Nanteuil’s  art  seems  to  have  followed  the  same  course 
of  development  in  his  pastels  as  in  his  engravings.  His 
best  period,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  ten  years  or  so 
beginning  in  1657,  —  the  period  which  Robert-Dumes- 
nil  calls  le  bon  temps  du  maitre.  By  this  time  he  has  come 
into  possession  of  all  his  means,  all  his  sureness  of 
hand,  all  his  knowledge  of  his  art,  —  and  it  is  now  that 
he  seems  to  show  the  keenest  interest  in  his  work.  It  is 
during  this  period  that  his  portraits  show  the  most 
depth  of  character,  and  most  vitality,  and  are  most 
conscientiously  drawn.  Later  he  acquired  greater  facil¬ 
ity,  and  his  figures  show  perhaps  more  ease,  and  more 
grace  of  poise.  Working  on  a  gradually  larger  scale,  the 
painter  qualities  become  more  and  more  important  in 
his  work :  —  the  tone  becomes  softer  and  more  atmos¬ 
pheric,  —  the  colour  clearer  and  purer,  and  more  es¬ 
sential  to  the  design.  But  in  this  facility  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  shallowness,  and  a  tendency  to  certain  conventions 
in  drawing  the  features.  The  expressions  are  quite  as 
vivacious  as  before  (even  more  so,  perhaps),  and  the 
likenesses  are  hardly  less  convincing,  —  but  there  is 
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Nanteuil.  Jean  Dorieu 
Engraving,  dated  1660 
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not  the  same  depth  of  character,  nor  the  same  inten¬ 
sity  of  life.  There  is  a  notable  difference  in  the  model¬ 
ling:  it  is  nearly  always  less  fully  developed,  and  is  often 
far  less  vigorous  and  solid.  In  short,  there  is  a  general 
relaxation  in  Nanteuil’s  work  in  his  later  years,  a  re¬ 
laxation  which  is  quite  easily  explained  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  life,  —  for  he  was  overwhelmed  with  com¬ 
missions,  and  at  the  same  time  he  dissipated  his  time 
and  energy  in  distractions  of  all  kinds,  from  versifying 
and  attempting  to  make  a  figure  in  literary  salons,  down 
to  over-indulgence  in  all  the  pleasures  of  life.  He  be¬ 
came  heavy  and  fat,  his  health  gradually  went  to  pieces, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  his  work  should  suffer.  His 
skill  by  no  means  left  him,  for  from  time  to  time,  until 
the  very  last,  he  produced  work  which  ranks  with  his 
best.  But  his  average  suffered,  and  we  may  judge  of  the 
comparative  emptiness  of  his  later  work  by  comparing 
the  Portrait  of  himself  and  the  Louis  XIV  of  the  Uffizi 
with  the  Dorieu  of  1660. 

Nanteuil’s  pupil  Domenico  Tempesti,  who  lived  in 
his  house  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  noted  down 
from  time  to  time  the  ideas  of  his  master,  in  a  manu¬ 
script  now  preserved  in  Venice  (of  which  a  French  trans¬ 
lation  is  given  in  Loriquet’s  book),  entitled  Opinions , 
Maximes  et  Conseils  de  Robert  Nanteuil,  recueuillis  par 
son  eleve  Domenico  Tempesti.  These  notes  are  of  unique 
interest,  as  Tempesti  was  Nanteuil’s  only  pupil.  The 
engravers  he  employed  to  finish  his  plates  were  in  no 
sense  pupils  or  collaborators,  but  merely  helpers  paid  to 
do  particular  jobs;  they  are  said  to  have  been  kept  to 
their  own  workrooms,  and  never  even  to  have  seen  Nan¬ 
teuil  at  work.  Tempesti,  however,  was  on  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  and  affectionate  terms  with  his  master,  and  con¬ 
stantly  worked  at  his  side.  Thus,  in  these  Maximes  and 
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Opinions,  we  may  be  sure  that  NanteuiFs  words  have 
been  faithfully  recorded,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  set 
down  by  the  master  himself,  as  the  positive  and  personal 
style  strongly  suggests.  Thus,  too,  we  may  rely  fully  on 
Tempesti’s  description  of  NanteuiFs  method  of  going  to 
work,  which  he  sets  down  in  the  most  lively  and  expres¬ 
sive  manner,  as  follows:  — 

“When  he  had  a  portrait  in  pastel  to  do,  it  was  the 
master’s  habit  to  prepare  in  advance  everything  which 
would  be  needed  in  its  execution:  the  chassis  on  which  he 
was  to  work,  the  table  and  the  box  for  the  colours,  and 
the  chairs  for  himself  and  his  sitter.  In  order  to  avoid 
reflections,  he  set  a  screen  of  green  cloth  around  the  sit¬ 
ter’s  chair;  and  while  waiting  his  arrival,  assured  himself 
that  everything  was  ready  in  its  place,  for  he  said  that 
while  drawing  from  the  life,  the  artist  must  carefully 
avoid  anything  which  might  distract  him  and  destroy 
the  freshness  of  his  impression. 

aOn  the  arrival  of  his  sitter,  he  looked  him  over  at 
once  with  a  rapid  glance,  —  and  then,  talking  with  him 
all  the  while,  filled  his  mind  ( penetrait  son  esprit)  with  a 
general  impression  of  his  appearance,  observing  what¬ 
ever  was  favourable  or  imperfect  in  his  features,  and  re¬ 
flecting  the  general  expression  which  it  would  be  fitting 
to  give  the  portrait,  according  to  the  occupation  or  rank 
of  the  personage,  —  that  is  to  say:  grave  and  majestueuse 
if  it  be  a  prince,  proud  and  spirited  ( fiere)  if  it  be  a  soldier, 
thoughtful  if  it  be  a  man  of  letters,  spirituelle  for  a  wo¬ 
man,  gay  ( riante )  if  a  child,  and  finally,  for  an  old  man, 
thoughtful  and  grave,  with  the  head  slightly  bowed.1  All 

1  The  idea  of  generalizing  the  character  of  a  person  according  to 
his  type,  is  taken  up  again  in  one  of  the  Maximes  (XXVI):  Avant 
de  commencer  les  portraits,  it  faut  consider  er  fair  ordinaire  de  la  personne, 
sa  faille,  son  dge,  sa  qualite,  et  Von  prendra  des  situations  et  des  lumi&res 
convenables  &  tous  les  quatre. 
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of  these  observations  —  which  correspond  to  nature 
itself  —  he  made  in  an  instant. 

“He  then  seated  his  model,  and  tried  different  lights 
for  the  position  he  had  chosen,  —  and  then,  talking  all 
the  while,  he  began  laying  in  his  outlines  in  charcoal, 
first,  the  oval  of  the  face,  and  then  indicating  the  eyes, 
the  nose,  the  mouth  and  the  hair.  In  order  to  get  the 
head  well  poised  (pour  bien  prendre  V attache  du  cou }  he 
made  his  model  stand  up  for  a  moment,  and  then,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  pose,  gaily  continued  his  sketch.” 

This  point,  so  significant  a  revelation  as  to  Nanteuiks 
method  of  catching  an  alert  and  living  poise  of  the  head, 
which  is  so  essential  a  quality  of  a  good  portrait,  and  such 
a  distinctive  merit  of  Nanteuiks  work,  is  insisted  on  even 
more  pointedly  in  one  of  the  M oximes :  “  It  is  when  your 
model  is  standing  that  you  must  catch  the  poise  of  the 
body,  and  the  way  in  which  the  head  is  set  upon  the 
shoulders  (V inflexion  du  corps  et  les  attaches  du  col).” 
Tempesti  insists  repeatedly  on  this  point  —  on  the  im¬ 
portance  his  master  gave  to  making  the  poise  of  the  head 
alert,  and  the  expression  cheerful  and  animated.  And 
it  is  clear  from  his  remarks  (which  are  obviously  quoted 
from  his  master),  and  from  his  description  of  Nanteuiks 
working,  that  the  almost  invariable  suggestion  of  a 
smile,  and  of  a  cheerful  expression,  was  neither  a  con¬ 
vention  nor  a  mere  trick  of  flattery,  but  a  deliberate 
method  of  bringing  out  more  patently  the  character  and 
true  personality  of  his  model. 

“  Le  coeur  se  voit  dans  les  yeux” 

“  Le  modele  ne  doit  pas  resterfroid;  c’est  tres  important” 

“La  gaiete  est  V image  de  la  vie  ” 

“The  master  said  that  nature  was  often  poor  and 
stingy  —  and  that  if  one  made  the  two  eyes  of  a  portrait 
exactly  alike,  they  lacked  animation.”  He  thus  had  the 
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habit  of  making  his  model  laugh,  and  it  was  then  that  he 
observed  carefully  the  way  in  which  his  cheeks  filled  out 
and  his  nostrils  distended;  the  narrowing  of  his  eyes,  the 
wrinkles  at  the  corners,  —  and  the  general  movement  of 
the  nose,  the  mouth  and  the  chin.”  “The  characteristic 
expression  of  a  man  is  only  to  be  caught  at  a  single 
instant.  For  example,  when  you  call  him,  and  he  turns 
towards  you,  —  observe  just  at  that  instant  the  move¬ 
ment  of  his  body,  and  above  all,  his  expression,  —  it  is 
precisely  the  one  which  should  be  given  to  his  portrait. 
Or,  again,  when  you  go  to  visit  a  friend,  observe  the 
expression  of  his  face  when  he  greets  you;  he  receives  you 
with  a  pleasant  word,  and  a  smiling  face;  it  would  be  out 
of  place  for  him  to  greet  you  laughing  outright  ( en  riant 
comme  unfou),  or  with  a  taciturn  countenance.  It  is  this 
smiling  countenance  of  a  man  who  greets  a  friend, 
which  you  must  give  to  your  portraits.” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  something  of  the 
cliche  —  a  slight  reminiscence  of  the  “Look  pleasant, 
please,”  of  the  photographer  —  in  this  fixed  idea  that 
the  portrait  should  have  an  invariably  amiable  and  alert 
expression.  It  is  particularly  a  French  notion,  and  a 
characteristic  trait  of  the  whole  French  school  of  portrait 
painting.  There  are  people  who  do  not  receive  you  with 
“des  bonnes  paroles  et  la  figure  souriante ,  ”  —  whose 
heads  are  not  alert,  and  whose  faces  are  more  interesting 
in  profile,  or  in  some  other  position  than  full  face,  slightly 
turned  to  one  side.  Undoubtedly,  the  constant  desire  to 
bring  out  these  qualities  in  the  face,  has  tended  in  the 
long  run  to  make  French  portraits  slightly  monotonous 
in  conception  and  arrangement,  and  a  little  artificial  and 
shallow  in  expression.  There  is  even  a  certain  monotony 
in  Nanteuil’s  faces;  one  has  a  certain  restlessness  in  look¬ 
ing  over  this  long  series  of  smiling  countenances.  He 
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knew  better,  it  is  true,  than  to  follow  his  method  rigidly. 
The  famous  Loret,  for  example,  is  by  no  means  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  being  aimable  or  souriant,  —  and  in  many  other 
portraits  the  expression  is  altogether  individual.  But 
the  success  with  which  Nanteuil  applied  his  method,  led 
him  to  rest  content  with  it,  rather  than  to  venture  into 
fresh  variations,  and  to  seek  out  new  conceptions, 
particularly  in  his  latter  years,  when  the  demand  for  his 
work  was  very  great,  and  when  his  general  way  of  life 
was  anything  but  stimulating  to  his  artistic  ambition. 

“The  master  first  established  the  proportions  of  his 
sketch  geometrically, — -and  then  drew  in,  little  by  little, 
the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  contour  of  the  face,  and  last  of 
all  the  hair.  Even  in  this  first  sketch,  the  likeness  was 
good,  although  drawn  only  in  outline,  like  the  drawings 
of  Callot.  Then  he  took  up  his  box  of  colour,  —  laying  in 
first  the  larger  masses,  and  gradually  working  up  the 
details,  taking  care  always  to  keep  his  tone  a  little 
warmer  than  in  nature,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tone  it  down 
later  on.  After  that,  he  massed  in  the  hair,  touched  in  a 
little  of  the  background,  and  finally  returned  to  the  face, 
to  give  the  final  touches  to  the  likeness. 

“The  master  said  that  in  the  finished  portrait  there 
should  remain  all  the  spirit  and  quality  ( tout  le  feu)  of 
this  first  sketch,  less  its  exaggeration.  This  first  sitting 
was  ordinarily  two  hours  long.  On  taking  leave  of  his 
model,  the  master  continued,  while  talking  to  him,  to 
study  his  face,  so  as  to  fix  his  features  in  his  memory. 
When  he  was  gone,  he  took  a  T  square  ( equerre ),  and 
verified  his  design  to  see  if  he  made  no  mistakes.  He 
used  to  say,  that  to  the  man  who  knew  how  to  apply  it 
to  his  work,  the  square  is  like  the  tongue  of  an  enemy, 
for  it  would  spare  no  fault.1  Sometimes  he  enlarged  the 

1  In  one  of  the  Maximes,  Nanteuil  remarks:  “  II  y  a  certains  endroits 
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background  of  his  portrait,  or  retouched  it  in  a  few 
places,  and  then  put  it  aside  until  the  sitter  returned. 

“The  second  sitting  was  devoted  to  finishing  the 
details  of  the  face,  and  to  harmonising  the  general  effect. 
He  said  that  this  was  the  most  fatiguing  part  of  the 
task,  —  for  in  this  work  of  touching  lightly  with  his 
finger  the  strokes  of  his  crayon  so  as  to  soften  them  and 
improve  the  modelling,  and  of  attempting  a  more  per¬ 
fect  likeness  by  heightening  or  lowering  the  tone,  he 
risked  losing  the  spirit  of  the  first  work  by  insisting 
too  much  on  details.  He  finished  the  head  in  this  way 
little  by  little,  and  never  did  the  bust  until  the  head 
was  entirely  finished. 

“But  although  finished  in  the  second  sitting,  it  was 
not  until  the  third  that  the  face  received  the  final  touches 
which  gave  it  its  life  and  expression.  It  was  the  master’s 
habit  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  spirited 
portrait  after  a  model  who  was  inert,  and  that  the  artist 
could  do  no  good  work  if  he  were  not  himself  in  good 
humour.  So  he  employed  all  the  resources  of  his  wit 
during  this  third  sitting  to  animate  his  sitter,  to  turn  up 
subjects  of  conversation  which  drew  him  out  best,  — 
and  in  short,  to  cheer  him  up.  ...  It  was  in  these  mo¬ 
ments  that  he  worked  over  with  lively  touches  every  part 

du  visage  qu'il  faut  exactement  considerer,  parce  qu'ils  servent  de  mesurc 
a  tons  les  autres,  et,  quand  une  fois  on  a  donne  exactement  ces  traits ,  le 
reste  est  comme  immanquable."  It  is  perhaps  to  this  method  of  setting 
down  certain  essential  features  very  surely,  and  “establishing  geomet¬ 
rically  the  proportions”  (which  Tempesti  mentions  above),  —  before 
going  further  with  the  drawing,  —  that  Perrault  refers  in  his  remark: 
“  Nanteuil  ne  manquait  jamais  d'attraper  la  ressemblance,  et  il  se  vantait 
de  s’etre  fait  pour  cela  des  regies  tres  assurees.”  Nanteuil’s  sureness  in 
catching  the  likeness  is  often  testified  to  by  his  contemporaries,  — • 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  universal  admiration.  It  is  even 
mentioned  specifically  in  the  Edict  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz:  “ Son  genie 
pour  le  portrait  .  .  .  et  son  secret  pour  rendre  infaillable  par  le  crayon 
et  le  burin  la  ressemblance  des  sujets  dont  Vair  est  le  plus  difficile  d 
prendre etc. 
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of  his  work;  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  and  the  hair, 
as  usual,  last  of  all.” 

It  is  these  final  convincing  accents,  applied  at  the 
very  last,  which  Nanteuil  refers  to  in  several  of  his 
Maximes ,  as  les  belles  touches.  “  Les  belles  touches  dCun 
portrait  dont  certaines  parties  eclairees  ou  ombrees  qui 
tiennent  les  dessus  sur  tout  Vouvrage ,  qui  enfont  la  vie  et  le 
petillant ,  sans  pourtant  oster  V union  du  general  .”  “  Mais 
les  belles  touches  d'un  portrait  font  peu  de  chose  sans  les 
vrais  contours ,  comme  les  vrais  contours  font  peu  de  chose 
sans  les  belles  touches .” 

Another  group  of  these  maximes  shows  how  Nanteuil 
kept  ever  foremost  in  the  mind  the  breadth  of  his  whole 
design,  rather  than  mere  accuracy  of  detail,  —  and  how 
important  he  considered  it  that  the  finished  portrait 
should  have  an  air  of  freshness  and  spontaneity  —  of 
having  been  done  quickly  and  easily,  rather  than  with 
laboured  minuteness. 

“What  renders  the  features  hard  and  clumsy  is  that 
the  artist  has  observed  each  one  of  them  by  itself,  in¬ 
stead  of  with  regard  to  the  head  as  a  whole,”  and  then: 
“One  should  not  make  much  of  the  delicate  finish  of  a 
work,  except  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  the  effect  at 
a  distance  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  drawing.” 
“Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  vivacity  of  the  effect, 
than  long  working  over  a  drawing.  (Rien  n’est  plus 
oppose  a  la  vivacite  de  Veffet ,  que  la  longueur  de  la  manu¬ 
facture.)  Portraits  should  appear  as  if  executed  in  an 
instant,  since  they  represent  only  an  instant,  and  they 
are  judged  in  an  instant,”  —  which,  in  another  maxime , 
he  puts  with  still  more  pith:  “ II  Jaut  faire  promptement 
ce  qu’on  juge  promptement.” 

This  idea  that  the  drawing  should  represent  exactly 
the  expression  of  a  single  moment,  is  perhaps  a  rather 
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narrow  conception  of  the  art  of  portraiture,  —  but  when 
rightly  carried  out  is  at  least  very  effective,  and  pro¬ 
duces  an  interesting  and  very  convincing  likeness.  It 
is,  moreover,  a  conception  common  to  nearly  all  the 
French  school,  and  it  is  one  of  the  distinctive  traits  of 
the  work  of  Nanteuil.  Joined  to  his  genius  for  penetrat¬ 
ing  into  the  character  of  his  model,  to  his  science  and 
probity  of  design,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very 
valuable  quality,  and  to  have  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  charm  of  his  portraits.  It  is  this  idea  of  a  spirited 
execution  over  a  solid  and  sure  foundation,  les  belles 
touches  which  are  superposed  on  a  geometrically  accur¬ 
ate  outline,  which  makes  clearer  still  two  others  of  his 
sayings :  — 

“  Boldness  of  execution  comes  from  the  intelligence 
of  the  design,  and  from  a  clear  notion  of  the  final  effect,” 
and:  “One  fails  as  much  from  lack  of  method  and  re¬ 
flection,  as  from  lack  of  science.”  He  seems  to  have 
realized  that  his  own  portraits  did  represent  far  more 
than  the  expression  of  a  moment,  that  there  was  in 
them  a  fusion  of  this  fleeting  expression  with  a  much 
more  profound  and  really  significant  character,  when 
he  wrote:  “  Une  veritable  ressemblance  frappe  autant 
V esprit  que  les  yeux  ”  (a  real  likeness  speaks  to  the  mind 
as  much  as  to  the  eye);  and  again:  “When  a  portrait 
has  the  true  air  of  the  sitter,  that  is  to  say  when  it  sets 
forth  his  character  and  spirit,  the  likeness  usually  holds 
true  for  a  very  long  while.”  — A  prophetic  remark,  for 
after  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Nanteuil’s  sitters 
appear  before  us  with  as  convincing  images,  as  lively 
and  familiar  expressions,  with  as  “modern”  and  as 
readily  intelligible  minds  and  characters  as  any  gallery 
of  our  Parisian  contemporaries. 

And  what  distinguishes  the  genius  of  Nanteuil  from 
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that  of  any  other  of  the  French  portraitists  of  his  time 
—  even  more  than  his  solid  drawing  and  vivacious  ex¬ 
pression  —  is  this  quality  of  imagination.  It  is  this  which 
enables  him  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  character 
and  spirit  of  his  models,  and  to  grasp  the  essential  dif¬ 
ferences,  lurking  beneath  the  accidents  of  feature  and 
expression,  which  mark  off  one  man  from  the  rest  of 
his  kind,  and  which  are  the  essence  of  his  personality. 

Curiously  enough,  Nanteuil’s  work,  in  spite  of  its 
universal  popularity,  created  no  school  of  pastel  in 
France.  He  had  no  imitators  and  no  followers;  the  only 
pupil  to  whom  he  confided  the  traditions  of  his  craft 
went  back  to  Italy,  and  never  made  a  name  for  himself. 
A  few  painters,  LeBrun  for  one,  made  occasional  ven¬ 
tures  in  drawing  portraits  with  coloured  chalks,  but  no 
one  turned  to  pastel  as  a  profession,  and  we  may  say 
that  Nanteuil’s  art  died  with  him.  Pastel  did  not  come 
forward  again  in  France  until  a  generation  later,  in  the 
work  of  Joseph  Vivien,  who  worked  in  a  wholly  different 
manner  from  that  of  his  predecessor.  Vivien,  in  turn, 
had  no  followers  of  any  importance,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  visit  of  Rosalba  Camera  to  Paris  early  in  the  next 
century,  that  pastel  came  into  general  favour  in  France. 
It  was  under  the  impulse  of  her  work  that  the  French 
school  of  pastel  portraits  of  the  XVIIIth  Century  came 
into  being. 
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Bauer.  Jeremiah 

Size  of  the  original  drawing  11X7  inches 
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SOME  RECENT  DRAWINGS  BY 
MARI  BAUER 


By  M.  T.  H.  SADLER 

OT  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  Mari 
Bauer’s  art  is  that  he  has  contrived  to  re¬ 
main  an  impressionist  without  appearing 
demode,  without  continuing  to  speak  the 
language  of  a  brief  and  vanished  epoch.  One  knows 
so  well  the  brilliant-hued  landscapes  —  a  river-bend, 
a  bridge,  perhaps  a  few  cows  —  painted,  in  good  or 
bad  imitation  of  Monet,  with  little  slashes  of  colour, 
that  shout  their  period,  as  surely  as  the  poeme  de¬ 
cadent  brings  back,  faded  and  theatrical,  the  yellow 
of  the  nineties.  Even  Monet  himself,  and  Sisley  and 
Pissarro  and  the  rest,  look  old-fashioned  to  our  modern 
eyes,  and  when  the  masters  are  survivals  what  shall  be 
said  of  their  disciples  ? 

That  Bauer  escapes  this  fate  of  being  left  behind  by 
time  is  due  essentially  to  his  never  having  lost  control 
of  his  medium.  He  has  found  and  perfected  his  formula 
but  it  has  never  mastered  him.  Or,  to  put  it  in  a  slightly 
different  way,  he  has  found  a  formula  so  adequate  for 
the  subjects  of  his  choice  that  subject  and  treatment 
blend  utterly,  and  there  is  absent  altogether  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  latter  is  forcibly  applied  to  the  former. 
From  this  charge  Monet  cannot  be  wholly  exonerated. 
His  landscapes  are  paint,  but  those  of  Constable  are 
grass  and  sunlight,  and  Bauer’s  eastern  crowds  are  life. 
It  maybe  objected  that  Bauer’s  work  deals  almost  en- 
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tirely  with  lands  and  people  unfamiliar  and  exotic,  that 
it  is  easier  to  convince  the  westerner  that  a  presentation 
is  a  true  one  of  the  East  of  which  he  knows  little,  than  to 
show  him  a  new  aspect  of  the  meadowlands  among 
which  he  lives.  But  as  Constable  and  Crome,  and  usu¬ 
ally  Cezanne,  succeed  where  Monet  fails,  so,  I  think, 
Bauer  succeeds  where  other  painters  of  the  East  have 
failed  and  are  still  failing,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that 
quoted  above,  that  his  formula  is  neither  too  feeble  nor 
overwhelming  but  triumphantly  sufficient. 

Bauer  paints  the  East  from  within.  He  seems  to  have 
been  born  with  an  understanding  of  it  in  his  blood. 
When  he  was  quite  a  boy  and  received  his  first  encour¬ 
agement  as  an  artist  from  the  late  Mr.  van  Wisselingh 
of  Amsterdam,  his  all-powerful  wish  was  to  visit  the 
East.  And  not  the  least  service  done  to  art  by  the  great 
picture-dealer,  himself  as  true  an  artist  as  nineteenth- 
century  Europe  has  known,  was  that  he  enabled  the 
boy-painter  to  go  to  Constantinople,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  great  life’s  work.  From  his  first  visit  till  now 
Bauer  has  never  wavered  in  his  devotion  to  the  East, 
in  his  marvellous  sympathy  with  its  inward  spirit.  He 
is  not  the  European,  thrilled  by  the  romance  and  the 
mystery,  dazzled  by  the  colour,  who  sees  externals 
through  his  western  eyes  and  depicts  them  so  that  they 
are  externals  and  nothing  more.  It  is  no  slight  to  the 
greatness  of  Delacroix  or  Gericault  as  artists,  to  say  that 
their  Eastern  scenes  are  glimpses  from  the  coulisses  of  a 
western  theatre.  The  veiled  maidens,  the  Arab  steeds, 
the  fierce,  turbaned  chieftains  are  the  East  of  romance, 
idealised,  theatrical,  the  Arabian  Nights  in  translation. 
The  Death  of  Sardanapalus  is  no  more  unselfconsci¬ 
ously  real  than  Ingres’  Odalisque  or  The  Turkish  Bath  ; 
they  are  all  western  conceptions  of  the  beauty  and  vice 
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Bauer.  Sarid’s  Army 

Size  of  the  original  drawing  10^>  X  inche3 
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of  another  civilization.  Of  contemporary  artists  Frank 
Brangwyn  and  William  Rothenstein  will  come  to  the 
mind  as  famous  painters  of  Eastern  subjects.  Brangwyn 
sees  in  India  a  riot  of  colour,  strange  fruits  and  flowers, 
towering  minarets,  processions  in  brilliant  robes  —  all 
externals  and  nothing  but  externals.  He  is,  as  it  were, 
a  spectator  at  a  Durbar  who  returns  home  to  dazzle  and 
astonish  with  narratives  of  a  life  of  sunshine  and  splen¬ 
dor.  Rothenstein  is  at  once  the  same  and  different.  He 
is  fascinated,  not  by  the  vivid  brilliance  of  outward  life, 
but  by  the  immobile  mystery  of  Eastern  thought  and 
religion.  The  fakirs,  the  priests,  inscrutable  philoso¬ 
phers,  solemn  ceremony  —  these  are  the  impressions  he 
brings  from  India,  from  Palestine.  But  once  again  they 
are  the  impressions  of  the  curious  foreigner.  They  are, 
so  to  speak,  specimens  in  a  collection,  held  up  as  strange 
and  interesting,  as  something  different  from  the  usual. 
Both  these  painters,  in  their  pictures,  are  telling  travel¬ 
lers’  tales. 

Bauer  is  totally  different.  The  East  to  him  is  neither 
romance  nor  colour  nor  mystery  and  yet  it  is  all  three. 
He  feels  the  glamour  of  treasure-caves,  of  palace-halls, 
of  prancing  cavalcades;  he  sees  the  shimmer  of  multi¬ 
coloured  cloaks,  the  gleam  of  gilded  minarets ;  he  knows 
the  enigmatic  silence  of  the  Eastern  mystic.  But  at  the 
same  time  there  is  squalor  and  misery  and  ugliness  in 
Eastern  life  and  in  his  pictures  of  it.  Parched  land¬ 
scape  he  paints,  over  which  toil  wearily  the  armed  bands 
that  left  the  city  with  clashing  music  and  flying  pennons ; 
dusty,  filth-strewn  alleys  lie  just  behind  the  fretted 
temples  and  their  brilliant  pomp.  The  ordinary  life  of 
the  East  is  to  Bauer  a  blend  of  splendour  and  squalor, 
and  it  is  his  achievement  of  reality  that  shows  us,  in  his 
pictures,  the  opposites  inextricably  mixed. 
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Bauer.  The  Children  of  Israel  led  into  Captivity 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 

Size  of  the  original  drawing  7X11  inches 


It  is  hard  to  say  in  which  of  the  four  elements  of  East¬ 
ern  life  Bauer  most  excels:  the  people,  their  clothes 
and  appearance,  their  buildings  and  cities,  or  the  land  in 
which  they  live. 

The  last-named,  the  barren  stretches  of  Eastern  land¬ 
scape,  are  to  be  found  in  his  work  as  in  that  of  no  one 
else.  His  quiet  browns  and  greys  are  in  themselves  the 
very  barren  immensity  of  the  desert.  Alike  when  he  is 
painting  Spain  (and  Spain  to  him  is  always  something 
Eastern,  always  alive  with  Moorish  memories)  or  Egypt 
or  India  or  Arabia,  he  seems  able  to  put  on  canvas  the 
empty  wastes  of  heat  and  sand,  the  sudden  outcrops 
of  rock  and  vestiges  of  dusty  scrub. 

Similarly  he  draws  temples,  houses  and  streets 
with  amazing  effect.  One  of  the  most  frequent  com¬ 
ments  on  his  work  is  that  he  suggests  height  with  un¬ 
usual  power.  And  indeed  his  use  of  towering  columns, 
or  of  spaces  of  blank  wall  gives  sometimes  the  whole 
tone  to  his  picture  or  drawing.  A  favourite  arrangement 
of  his  is  a  flight  of  steps  crowned  with  a  giant  archway 
or  temple,  while  human  beings,  swarming  like  ants  on 
the  steps,  give  emphasis  to  the  hugeness  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  scale.  Equally  when  he  is  concerned  with  dis¬ 
tant  glimpses  of  city  or  fortress,  he  suggests  in  a  few 
lines  the  crowded  minarets  rising  above  the  tortuous 
lanes  or  the  monotonous  stretches  of  flat-roofed,  blind- 
eyed  houses. 

Considering  finally  his  treatment  of  the  people  and 
their  appearance  —  for  the  argument  demands  that 
psychology  and  externals  should  here  be  discussed  to¬ 
gether  —  one  finds  a  curious  divergence.  In  architecture 
Bauer  is  equally  a  master  of  individual  building  and 
general  view.  But  while  as  a  painter  of  crowds  he  is  un¬ 
rivalled,  his  essays  in  individual  psychology  are  usually 
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Bauer.  The  People  murmur  against  Moses 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 

Size  of  the  original  drawing  5%  X  6 Vi>  inches 


unsuccessful.  The  present  writer  knows  at  most  two 
cases  in  which  Bauer  has  attempted  to  make  a  single 
figure  dominate  his  picture  and  has  not  failed.  Let  it, 
however,  be  clearly  understood  that  this  statement  con¬ 
cerns  only  his  attempt  at  psychological  study.  On  those 
occasions  when  the  central  figure  is  significant  histori¬ 
cally,  or  striking  in  costume,  the  success  is  complete. 
A  good  example  of  this  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  etch¬ 
ing  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  entering  Santa  Sophia 
on  horseback,  when  the  great  church  finally  ceased  to 
be  Christian. 

Though  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Bauer  is  no  painter  of 
individual  character,  it  is  sure  that  he  understands  the 
psychology  of  crowds  as  few  other  artists  do.  His  work  is 
notable  for  the  depiction  of  teeming  bazars,  of  great  re¬ 
ligious  or  triumphal  processions,  of  swarming  “  ghauts.” 
With  unfailing  skill,  a  stroke  of  blue  or  red  here  or  there 
in  a  tangle  of  men  or  horses  touches  the  whole  into 
multicoloured  motion.  For  in  such  pictures  Bauer  is  a 
painter  of  character  as  well  as  a  painter  of  life. 

These  general  remarks  have  been  set  down  because 
they  facilitate  a  discussion  of  the  series  of  recent  mono¬ 
chrome  drawings  which  the  present  writer  was  lately 
fortunate  enough  to  see,  and  of  which  some  few  are 
reproduced  as  illustrations  to  this  article. 

There  are  reasons  both  general  and  particular  why 
these  drawings  are  of  interest  to  the  admirer  of  Bauer’s 
art.  In  the  first  place  they  are  virtually  his  latest  work, 
and  there  is  always  an  anxious  alertness  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  on  the  spectators’  part  for  signs  of  advance,  of  stag¬ 
nation  or  even  of  retrogression  in  the  idol’s  newest  symp¬ 
toms.  It  may  be  said  unhesitatingly  that  here  is  neither 
stagnation  nor  retrogression.  Bauer  appears  each  time  to 
gain  more  surely  the  mastery  of  such  types  of  expression 
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Bauer.  Solomon’s  Sacrifice  before  the  Lord 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 

Size  of  the  original  drawing  6y2  X  10%  inches 


as  seemed  already  to  be  his  slaves.  Each  new  crowd-study, 
each  new  suggestion  of  barren  landscape  comes  as  a  sur¬ 
prise,  as  an  improvement  where,  one  would  have  said,  no 
improvement  was  possible.  More  than  that;  there  is  in 
the  best  of  these  drawings  a  crisper  more  nervous  ele¬ 
ment  than  has  been  noticeable  in  such  specimens  of  his 
recent  work  as  I  have  seen.  The  transitory  loss  of  elas¬ 
ticity  was  directly  traceable  to  bad  health,  and  it  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  both  to  the  personal  friend  and  artistic  ad¬ 
mirer  to  feel  that  things  are  once  again  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  interesting  to  see  Bauer 
working  on  a  smaller  scale  than  is  usual  with  him.  He  is 
noted  for  the  large  size  alike  of  his  etchings  and  his  water¬ 
colours,  but  this  completely  successful  transference  to  a 
smallish  scale  of  work  disproves  finally  the  charge,  which 
has  more  than  once  been  made,  that  the  nobility  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  effects  depend  as  much  on  the  size  of  the  plate, 
paper  or  canvas  that  he  uses,  as  on  the  contents  and 
method  of  the  etching,  drawing  or  picture  itself.  No  one 
can  examine  these  little  drawings  and  argue  that  they  are 
the  enfeebled  work  of  the  man  who  is  cramped  for  space. 
Feet  may  have  become  inches  but  the  size  of  conception, 
the  dignity  of  vision,  remains  as  great  as  ever. 

In  the  third  place  these  drawings  show  what  is  an 
important  side  of  Bauer’s  art  —  the  infinitely  varied 
colours  of  his  monochromes.  He  is  a  colourist  and  yet 
he  is  no  colourist.  That  is  to  say  that  though  neither 
his  oils  nor  his  watercolours  are  ever  brilliant  in  colour, 
though  he  never  paints  in  the  rich  oranges,  greens,  reds 
and  purples  of  Brangwyn,  he  succeeds  in  giving  to  his 
greys  and  browns  a  quality  of  richness  and  variety, 
which,  helped  by  the  skilful  touches  of  scarlet,  green  or 
blue,  suggest  infinite  colour  veiled  by  dust  or  heat.  His 
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Bauer.  Abel 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 
Size  of  the  original  drawing  7  X  10%  inches 


etchings  have  the  same  underglow  of  colour  in  their 
browns  and  blacks  that  these  brown  monochrome 
sketches  possess  so  strikingly.  And  scattered  brilliance 
dulled  by  drought,  the  hint  of  richness  behind  a  whirl  of 
heat,  these  are  Bauer’s  colourings  and  these  are  the 
colourings  of  the  East  he  paints. 

There  is  a  final  general  reason  why  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  these  drawings  and  to  know  that  they  were 
bound  for  America.  It  was  that,  by  their  agency, 
Bauer  the  painter  and  watercolourist  would  soon  be 
as  famous  as  Bauer  the  etcher.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
his  reputation  as  an  etcher  has  always  preceded  his 
reputation  as  a  painter  in  the  conquest  of  new  coun¬ 
tries.  Here  in  England  we  have  gone  through  just  the 
same  process,  as  is,  I  think,  going  on  now  in  America. 
Times  without  number,  after  my  return  from  the  Dutch 
journey,  several  years  ago,  which  first  introduced  his 
work  to  me,  Bauer’s  name  mentioned  in  England  has 
evoked  —  “Oh,  yes  —  of  course  —  he’s  the  man  who 
etches  is  n’t  he?  ”  or  —  “I  did  n’t  know  he  painted  much . 
Surely  he’s  an  etcher?”  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  sight  of  the  drawings,  in  praise  of  which  this  ar¬ 
ticle  is  written,  will  rouse  that  keen  American  instinct, 
which  has  already  collected  Manets,  Degas  and  Renoirs 
till  New  York  alone  holds  enough  to  put  my  whole 
country  to  the  blush,  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  work 
by  Bauer  other  than  his  etchings. 

Turning  to  the  particular  drawings  in  the  series,  it 
has  been  judged  wisest  to  confine  discussion  so  far  as 
possible  to  those  of  which  reproductions  here  appear, 
because  they  have  been  chosen  as  representative  and  as 
showing  the  different  aspects  of  Bauer’s  art.  What  may 
be  said  of  them  may  be  said  equally  of  their  fellows. 

The  largest  homogeneous  section  of  the  drawings  is 
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Bauer.  Jeremiah 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 
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that  depicting  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jeremiah,  of  which 
two  are  here  shown.  These  are  to  my  mind  strikingly 
indicative  of  Bauer’s  weaknesses,  and  it  is  pleasanter  to 
get  finished  with  what  one  likes  least  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  arrangement  of  all  these  Jeremiah  drawings  hinges 
on  a  central  figure  or  figures  —  often  on  the  only  figure 
in  the  composition  —  the  attitude  of  which  gives  the 
key  to  the  whole.  Now  I  have  already  said  that  as  an 
individual  psychologist  Bauer  fails,  and  these  drawings 
are  ideal  witnesses.  Many  of  them  have,  as  back¬ 
grounds,  glimpses  of  huddled  towns,  or  stretches  of  land¬ 
scape,  or  marching  armies,  all  of  which  show  the  superb 
handling  of  a  master.  But  in  nearly  every  case  (the 
illustration  on  page  375  is  to  my  mind  the  sole  exception) 
the  drawing  fails  because  the  central  figures  are  weak, 
because  what  one  may  call  the  “  single-figure  conven¬ 
tion”  is  foreign  to  Bauer’s  genius.  He  sees  life  too  much 
as  a  teeming  whole,  mankind  too  much  as  a  swarm,  to 
carry  out  successfully  conflicts  of  individual  personali¬ 
ties  with  nature  or  with  each  other.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  drawing  already  referred  to  shows  well  in  the  bare 
cliff  of  wall,  Bauer’s  power  of  depicting  height,  as  also 
his  astonishing  suggestion  in  a  few  lines  of  the  horse’s 
movement. 

From  Jeremiah  it  is  a  joy  to  turn  to  the  series  Sarid’s 
Army ,  which  show  Bauer  at  his  very  best.  The  first  of 
these  drawings  (page  377)  contains  all  his  triumphs.  A 
desolate  waste  of  desert,  scorched  and  thirsty,  and 
straggling  across  it  an  untidy  cavalcade,  but  one  which, 
for  all  its  weariness,  has  the  fire  and  circumstance  of 
war.  The  next  illustration  is  a  Bauer  ravine.  The  rocks 
are  almost  haunted  they  are  so  pitilessly  steep,  so  cruel 
in  the  blaze  of  the  sunlight.  There  is  bright  light  in  the 
drawing,  and  deep  shade,  but  it  is  a  hot  shade  and  there 
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Bauer.  Sarid’s  Army 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 
Size  of  the  original  drawing  6%  X  10%  inches 


is  no  coolness  anywhere.  Once  more  appears  the  caval¬ 
cade,  this  time  toiling  upwards  but,  as  ever,  fierce  for 
war. 

The  remaining  drawings  have  various  titles,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  because  Bauer  is  not  a  literary 
painter,  the  titles  are  merely  superfluous.  Or  to  put  it 
another  way  —  where  Bauer  attempts  to  illustrate, 
that  is,  where  he  attempts  to  be  the  literary  painter,  he 
fails.  The  Jeremiah  series  is  once  more  a  case  in  point. 
The  aim  of  those  drawings  is  to  show  actual  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Jeremiah,  to  suggest  definite  events  or  emo¬ 
tions  in  a  life  of  which  the  facts  lie  before  us.  The  draw¬ 
ings  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  story  of  Jeremiah. 
Abel  however,  or  David  defeats  the  Philistines  or  The 
Deluge,  are  mere  arbitrary  labels  attached  to  drawings 
which  without  them  are  completely  satisfying.  Why 
should  this  rush  of  horsemen  be  David  charging  the 
Philistines  any  more  than  any  Eastern  battle?  The 
amazing  speed  and  plunge  of  the  oncoming  cavalry,  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  absolute  minimum  of  line,  is  the  message 
of  the  drawing,  not  the  fact  that  it  is  David.  Similarly 
“Abel  ”  is  a  desert  shepherd,  and  the  utter  emptiness  of 
the  scene  is  no  more  vivid  if  we  regard  the  shepherd  as 
Abel  rather  than  as  a  nameless  or  imaginary  being.  And 
I  think  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  drawings. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  further  detailed 
comment.  The  drawings  show,  each  one  of  them  some 
aspect  of  Bauer’s  skill  —  whether  in  landscape,  or  sug¬ 
gestion  of  immensity  and  force.  The  drawing  The  People 
murmur  against  Moses  will  recall  Rembrandt,  and  this  is 
interesting  because  in  his  earlier  days  Bauer’s  heritage 
from  Rembrandt  was  the  occasion  of  very  general  re¬ 
mark,  and  of  the  usual  rather  unimaginative  detraction. 
The  search  for  influences  leads  onward  indefinitely,  but 
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Bauer.  The  Deluge 
Size  of  the  original  drawing  6X63  inches 
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little  is  gained  either  by  the  statement  that  the  effect  of 
parched  heat,  gained  rather  by  blank  spaces  than  lines 
or  colour  in  Sarid's  Army ,  can  be  met  with  in  Millet,  or 
by  the  discovery  of  a  resemblance  between  the  animal 
drawing  in  David  defeats  the  Philistines  and  that  of  the 
Japanese.  Bauer  is  no  imitator,  because  his  art  in  its 
result  is  his  own,  and  no  less  his  own  if  his  admirations 
and  knowledge  of  the  past  have  done  their  share  in  its 
perfecting. 

If  any  reader  of  this  article,  after  studying  the  draw¬ 
ings  reproduced,  still  feels  that  Bauer  is  underserving  of 
further  interest,  no  words  of  mine  will  influence  him.  I 
can  only  hope  he  is  in  a  minority,  for  to  have  had  any 
share  in  introducing  Bauer’s  art  to  the  public  of  the 
United  States  is  to  have  contributed  at  least  a  mite 
in  return  for  the  joy  and  wonder  that  his  work  has 
brought  in  the  past,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  it  is  destined 
to  bring  in  the  future. 
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Bauer.  David  defeats  the  Philistines 
;ize  of  the  original  drawing  6%  X  10%  inches 


“  Mr.  Mann  ” 

From  the  dry-point  by  Whistler 
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CONCERNING  A  WHISTLER  PORTRAIT: 
“MR.  MANN”  OR  “MR.  DAVIS”? 

By  HOWARD  MANSFIELD 

Author  of  “  Whistler  as  a  Critic  of  his  own  Prints,”  ‘‘A  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Etchings  and  Dry-points  of  James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler.” 


T  is  well  known  that  instances  are  not  lack¬ 
ing  of  engravings  that  have  served  one  pur¬ 
pose  of  portraiture  or  caricature  and,  under 
changed  circumstances,  have  been  adapted 
to  an  unconscionably  different  purpose.  Notable  among 
these  is  the  engraving  by  Pierre  Lombart  after  a  made- 
up  portrait  of  Charles  I  on  horseback,  represented  to 
be  by  Van  Dyck.  It  seems  that  after  the  unfortunate 
monarch  was  physically  decapitated,  his  head  was 
burnished  out  of  this  plate,  and  that  of  Cromwell  was 
substituted,  with  some  changes  toward  severity  in  the 
dress  of  the  equestrian  figure  and  that  ol  the  attendant 
page.  After  the  fall  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  head  of 
Cromwell  was  burnished  out  and  the  portrait  of  Charles 
I  was  restored,  with  appropriate  changes  in  costume, 
and  the  page  was  again  decked  out  with  trills.  Finally 
Cromwell,  with  befitting  collar,  regained  the  headship. 
But  now  we  are  to  consider  a  case  where  a  dry-point 
portrait  by  Whistler  has  for  some  forty  years  been  cata¬ 
logued  and  universally  known  as  that  of  one  individual, 
which  all  the  time  has  been  the  veritable  image  of  an¬ 
other  —  suggesting,  we  may  say,  a  case  of  “counterfeit 
presentment.”  The  print  in  question  is  that  which  seems 
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always  to  have  borne  the  title:  “Mr.  Mann”  (T.  72. 
W.  58.  K.  63.  M.  63). 

Mr.  Thomas,  although,  I  believe,  no  longer  on  the 
earth  to  defend  himself,  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
original  error  —  for  such  I  think  we  shall  have  to  admit 
it  to  have  been.  Very  explicit  is  his  identification:  “Mr. 
Mann.  The  father  of  Mr.  J.  H.  S.  Mann,  the  artist,  in 
wide-awake  and  cloak;  left  corner,  ‘ Whistler,  I860,’ 
Dry-point.”  Mr.  Thomas  seems,  however,  to  have  got 
the  notion  somehow  that  Whistler  had  made  a  dry-point 
portrait  of  one  Davis,  for  such  is  the  title  which  he  be¬ 
stows  on  the  print  numbered  66  in  his  catalogue,  describ¬ 
ing  it  thus :  “  Davis.  A  dry-point  portrait.  It  is  the  head 
of  a  man  with  a  thick  beard  and  moustache.  The  right 
hand  only  is  seen.  In  the  left  corner,  Whistler,  1859.” 
When  Mr.  Wedmore  visited  New  York  before  complet¬ 
ing  the  compilation  of  his  catalogue,  having  specially  in 
view  the  examination  of  the  Avery  Collection  of  Whist¬ 
ler’s  etchings,  he  found  on  the  Avery  impression  of 
Thomas’s  66,  “  Astruc,  Literateur”  in  Whistler’s  hand¬ 
writing.  Accordingly,  in  the  Wedmore  catalogue,  “As¬ 
truc:  A  Literary  Man,”  becomes  the  title  of  “the  dry- 
point  portrait  often  known  as  ‘ Davis’”  (W.  49.  K.  53. 
M.  53).  But  Mr.  Wedmore’s  curiosity,  if  he  had  any, 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  title  “  Davis,”  was  evi¬ 
dently  satisfied  with  giving  Astruc  his  due,  and  Davis 
thus  disappeared  from  the  collector’s  ken.  Naturally 
there  was  no  apparent  reason  for  assigning  Davis  or  any 
one  else  to  the  place  so  definitely  and  with  circumstance 
bestowed  by  Thomas  on  Mr.  Mann.  Assurance  of  the 
identity  thus  asserted  may  well  have  been  based  upon 
the  words  “Mr.  Mann,”  written  below  the  portrait  on 
the  impression  in  the  Avery  collection  —  written,  in  this 
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case,  it  was  to  be  inferred,  as  in  other  cases,  by  Whistler 
himself,  although,  now  that  the  question  of  identity  has 
arisen,  a  close  comparison  of  this  writing  with  Whistler’s 
signature  on  the  same  print  suggests  the  possibility  of 
doubt  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  inference.  With 
no  evident  reason  for  a  contrary  course,  Mr.  Thomas 
and  Mr.  Wedmore  have  been  followed  by  later  cata¬ 
loguers;  so  Mr.  Mann  was  to  all  appearance  securely  on 
his  way  to  immortality  as  the  subject  of  a  Whistler  por¬ 
trait. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Henry  Newnham  Davis,  an  English 
gentleman,  and  declares  that  the  portrait  is  that  of  his 
father,  of  the  same  name,  and  not  that  of  Mr.  Mann,  and 
he  furnishes  what  I  think  must  be  accepted  as  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  claim. 

The  evidence  to  this  effect  has  recently  been  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Davis  through  his  friend  and 
mine,  Mr.  John  Charrington,  Honorary  Keeper  of  the 
Print  Department  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  England) .  The  present  Mr.  Davis  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  familiar  with  any  of  the  catalogues  of 
Whistler’s  etched  work,  nor  to  have  learned  in  anyway  of 
the  title  that  had  been  given  to  the  portrait  in  question, 
until  the  fact  came  to  his  notice  through  a  copy  of  my 
catalogue  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  Upon  this  dis¬ 
covery,  Mr.  Charrington  wrote  to  me  as  follows :  — 

“Here  is  an  interesting  Whistler  item  for  you  — 

“The  portrait  of  a  man  in  a  soft  hat  and  an  Inverness 
cape,  sometimes  called  ‘a  portrait  of  a  man,’  and  sometimes 
called  the  portrait  of  1  Joshua  H.  Mann  ’  is  really  1  Henry  Newn¬ 
ham  Davis’  of  Silchester  House,  Hants,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Whistler  in  Whistler’s  comparatively  early  days. 
Joshua  Mann  also  belonged  to  the  same  set,  and  a  photograph 
exists  in  which  Whistler,  du  Maurier  and  Mann  were  taken  in 
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Mr.  Joshua  H.  S.  Mann 
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Mr.  Henry  Newnham  Davis 
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a  group  by  (probably)  Mr.  Newnham  Davis,  who  was  an 
amateur  photographer  when  such  people  were  scarce. 

“All  this  information  comes  from  the  present  Henry  Newn¬ 
ham  Davis,  a  son  of  the  subject  of  the  etching,  who  was  stay¬ 
ing  with  me  about  a  fortnight  ago. 

•  ••*••••••• 

“You  will  probably  want  to  know  how  Whistler  came  to 
write  Mann’s  name  on  the  Avery  copy  of  the  etching.  I  would 
suggest  two  possible  explanations.  Either  Whistler  may  have 
forgotten,  in  the  course  of  time  after  his  friend’s  death,  which 
was  Mr.  Davis  and  which  Mr.  Mann  —  or  (more  likely)  he 
may  have  given  that  particular  impression  to  Mr.  Mann  and 
have  written  Mann’s  name  on  it.  I  have  several  prints,  and 
have  seen  many  more,  on  which  that  kind  of  thing  had  been 
done.” 

My  answer  to  Mr.  Charrington’s  letter  brought  from 
him  a  reply  in  which  he  said :  — 

“As  soon  as  I  received  your  long  and  very  interesting  letter, 
I  wrote  to  my  friend  Davis,  and  I  now  transcribe  for  you  the 
material  part  of  his  answer.  You  see  that  he  is  quite  confident 
in  his  statements  and  I  think  the  fact  that  he  is  56  or  57  years 
of  age  and  must  have  a  good  recollection  of  his  father’s  appear¬ 
ance  lends  weight  to  his  opinion.” 

The  extract  from  Mr.  Davis’s  letter,  written  evidently 
with  special  reference  to  the  statement  in  the  Thomas 
catalogue  that  the  print  was  a  portrait  of  “the  father  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  S.  Mann,  the  artist,”  reads  as  follows:  — 

“Whoever  called  the  etching  ‘Mr.  Mann,  the  father  of  J.  H. 
S.  Mann,  the  artist,’  was  hopelessly  at  sea  —  as  Joshua  Mann 
was  himself,  I  think,  an  older  man  than  my  father  and  his 
(J.  M.’s)  father  I  never  heard  of.  I  think  he  died  before  I  came 
into  this  world  in  1855.  The  portrait  is  a  very  good  portrait  of 
my  father  and  totally  unlike  J.  H.  S.  Mann,  whom  I  knew  in¬ 
timately,  as  also  I  knew  all  his  family.  Any  one  who  had  ever 
seen  Mr.  Mann  would  remember  his  somewhat  striking,  curious 
appearance  —  as  the  old  photographs  will  show  if  I  can  find 
out  where  they  are.  I  know  as  a  fact  that  Whistler  did  etch  my 
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father’s  portrait.  I  have  heard  my  mother  talk  about  it  many 
times,  and  he  gave  my  father,  I  believe,  himself  several  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  plate,  one  of  which  I  now  have.” 

It  may  be  appropriately  noted  here  that  evidently 
Mr.  Thomas  did  not  regard  the  portrait  as  that  of  his 
contemporary,  Mr.  J.  H.  S.  Mann,  the  artist,  whom  he 
probably  knew,  but  for  some  now  unaccountable  reason, 
or  by  way  of  chance  guess,  perhaps,  assigned  it  to  that 
gentleman’s  father,  whom  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  he  did  not  know. 

The  photograph,  if  it  still  exists,  in  which  Whistler, 
du  Maurier,  and  Mr.  Mann  were  taken  in  a  group,  has 
not  been  forthcoming,  but  in  the  summer  of  the  present 
year,  while  I  was  in  England,  the  subject  was  taken  up 
again  with  Mr.  Charrington  in  a  way  which  brought 
forth  the  following  letter  to  him  from  Mr.  Davis,  written 
under  date  of  July  31,  1914:  — 

“I  am  very  disappointed  that  I  cannot  manage  to  come 
down  to  you  next  week  and  meet  Mr.  Mansfield. 

“I  can,  however,  send  you  some  photos  which  I  showed  you 
some  time  since  and  which  I  think  will  persuade  Mr.  Mans¬ 
field  that  I  do  know  my  own  father’s  portrait. 

“My  father  was  a  cheery,  good-looking  man,  as  the  small 
full-length  photo  which  I  send  shows.  Joshua  Mann,  whom 
I  knew  intimately  from  my  earliest  days,  and  who  painted  my 
father’s,  my  sister’s,  and  my  own  and  my  brother’s  portraits, 
was  a  tall,  lean  man,  of  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  a  curi¬ 
ously  long  face  and  a  long  nose  which  was  very  broad  at  the 
nostrils.  The  man  in  the  group  on  the  left,  holding  the  sword 
in  his  hand,  is  Joshua  Mann,  and  Mr.  Mansfield  will  see  that 
he  in  no  way  resembles  the  portrait  of  my  father  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  one  could  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 

“Mr.  Mann  was  one  of  my  father’s  most  intimate  friends, 
and  at  one  time  a  friend  of  Whistler’s,  but  toward  the  end  of 
his  life  he  very  much  shut  himself  off  from  his  friends. 

“I  have  already  written  about  the  Inverness  cape  in  which 
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my  father  is  dressed  in  the  portrait  and  which,  on  my  father’s 
death,  I  had  handed  to  me  and  used  for  many  years  until  the 
moths  claimed  it  as  their  own. 

.  .  *•••••••• 

“Whistler  gave  (as  I  always  understood)  my  father  six  or 
seven  copies  of  the  portrait  and  we  have  these  copies,  divided 
up  between  the  various  members  of  the  family  —  one  in  my 
smoking-room  in  which  I  write.” 

Accompanying  this  article  are  reproductions  of  the 
dry-point  portrait  originally  catalogued  as  “Mr.  Mann ” 
and  the  dry-point  portrait  originally  catalogued  as 
“Davis,”  but  now  known  as  “Astruc,”  and  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  father  of  the  present  Mr.  Davis,  received 
from  the  latter,  and  the  photograph,  also  received  from 
him,  of  Mr.  Mann  holding  a  sword,  and  here  separated 
from  a  group  in  which  are  two  other  men  in  military 
garb,  whose  presence  is  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand< 
Apart  from  the  positive  statements  of  the  present  Mr. 
Davis,  the  evidence  of  these  photographs  must  afford 
convincing  proof  that  the  dry-point  portrait  of  “Astruc  ” 
is  not  a  portrait  of  the  senior  Mr.  Davis,  but  that  the 
dry-point  labelled  “Mr.  Mann”  is  the  veritable  portrait 
of  that  Mr.  Davis,  and  could  never  have  been  meant  as 
a  portrait  of  the  gentleman  who  now  comes  into  view  as 
the  real  Mr.  Mann. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  disclosure  of  the 
fact  of  the  identity  of  Mr.  Davis  with  the  dry-point  por¬ 
trait  that  has  so  long  been  mislabelled,  was  not  made  be¬ 
fore  the  publication  of  my  catalogue  by  the  Caxton  Club, 
or  the  later  publication  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  catalogue  for 
the  Grolier  Club;  but  now  that  the  fact  is  established, 
it  only  remains  for  collectors  and  other  readers  of  the 
Quarterly  to  “make  a  note  of  it,”  and  accord  to  Mr. 
Davis  his  proper  posthumous  fame. 
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Astruc 

From  the  dry-point  by  Whistler 
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Shannon.  Max  Beerbohm 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph  15X6  inches 
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THE  LITHOGRAPHS  OF 
CHARLES  HAZELWOOD  SHANNON 


By  GEORGES  DERRY 


HE  Lithographs  of  Charles  Hazelwood 
Shannon  have  a  place  apart  in  the  History 
of  Modern  Lithography.  His  painting  is 
familiar  to  all  connoisseurs  of  art,  and  the 
source  of  its  inspiration  is  fairly  sure  ground.  To  the 
Italian  masters,  most  of  all  the  Venetian  School,  he 
probably  owes  that  rare  gift,  the  quality  of  his  paint, 
the  golden  light  which  permeates,  or  rather  emanates 
from,  the  picture.  To  Watts  he  is  indebted  for  his  astute 
handling  of  white  paint  and  of  drapery,  and  by  the 
Japanese  he  may  have  been  influenced  in  his  composition 
and  broad  arrangements  of  subject  and  color;  but  when 
we  turn  from  his  Paintings  to  his  Lithographs  it  is  as 
though  we  stepped  from  the  drawing-room  of  a  charm¬ 
ing,  brilliant  and  intellectual  person  to  the  dim,  grey- 
walled  study  of  —  one  might  almost  say  —  a  mystic. 

In  Lithography  Mr.  Shannon  is  a  true  poet.  He  pro¬ 
duces  a  sonnet,  a  madrigal,  a  prelude,  a  ballade  or  a  tone- 
poem,  in  flashing  white  line,  or  delicate  grey  or  black 
line,  or  by  the  most  charming  intermixture  of  the  two 
—  suggestive  of  a  musical  composition  by  Debussy. 
But  through  all  his  work  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
touch  of  human  sentiment — an  emotion  almost  unknown 
to  the  real  mystic.  And  by  human  sentiment  is  meant 
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a  consciousness  of  the  human  being  as  a  thing  of  beauty. 
An  insistence  on  this  somewhat  rare  characteristic  is 
necessary  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  art.  In  his 
Portraits  he  returns  at  once  to  the  position  of  an  artist 
and  his  sitter  —  who  may  be,  and  in  fact  often  is,  also 
his  friend.  One  appreciates  them  as  fine  portraits  and 
finer  lithographs  which  possess  a  delicacy  of  modelling 
seldom  attained  in  this  medium.  In  his  other  subjects, 
however,  the  poet  comes  first  and  then  the  artist  or 
craftsman.  This  certainly  does  not  mean  that  the 
artist’s  skill  or  the  craftman’s  knowledge  is  wanting. 
Where  a  definite  human  being  is  not  the  subject  he 
unconsciously  gives  full  play  to  his  poetic  imagination, 
and  draws  on  his  powers  of  memory  for  a  fleeting  pose  or 
an  unconscious  arrangement,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
sitter.  His  prints  depicting  mother  and  child,  sister  and 
sister,  man  and  woman,  woman  and  attendant  have  an 
intimate  quality  that  has  never  been  realised  in  quite 
this  poetical,  but  withal  unsentimental,  manner  except 
perhaps  by  the  Japanese.  Such  a  lithograph  as  Caresses 
(No.  21)  can  compare,  for  simple  and  effective  design, 
with  a  drawing  by  Watteau.  The  Letter  (No.  37)  is 
another  charming  and  delicate  drawing  depicting  two 
girls  standing  close  together  and  poring  over  a  letter 
held  in  the  hand  of  one  of  them.  One  can  only  find  a 
similar  charm  and  intimacy  of  subject  among  the 
masterpieces  of  Utamaro  and  Yeishi,  where  women  and 
children  and  their  attendants  are  walking  in  blossoming 
gardens  or  seated  within  screened  rooms. 

Mr.  Shannon’s  Lithographs  arrange  themselves  nat¬ 
urally  into  series  and  the  criticism  can  be  made  that 
all  the  Lithographs  of  a  series  are  apt  to  be  too  much 
alike  in  form,  subject  and  treatment.  The  Stone-bath 
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Shannon.  The  Stone  Bath 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph  6%  X  4%  inches 
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Shannon.  Caresses 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph  8%  X  6  y4  inches 
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series  is  a  set  of  little  masterpieces  and  each  one  gives 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  a  clean-cut  cameo.  They 
are  drawn  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale  than  most  of  his 
Lithographs,  and  usually  represent  two  or  three  women 
with  a  child,  bathing  or  washing  in  a  stone-encircled 
bath,  or  making  their  toilet.  Each  one  is  marked  by 
some  particular  quality  of  pose  or  grouping,  charming 
either  from  its  originality  or  its  gracefulness.  For 
instance  in  The  Stone  Bath  (No.  38),  the  delicately 
drawn  thigh  and  right  leg  is  beautifully  contrasted  with 
the  angle  of  the  stone  against  which  the  figure  leans, 
and  the  whole  body  is  given  a  vitality  —  almost  a 
color  —  from  the  contrast  of  living,  muscular  flesh  with 
hard,  smooth  stone.  Again  in  The  Dive  (No.  39)  the 
sense  of  quick  motion  is  given  by  the  wisp  of  hair  which 
flies  up,  from  the  sudden  plunging  forward  of  the  figure. 
In  Repeated  Bend  (No.  11),  the  first  of  the  Series,  the 
artist,  as  the  title  shows,  has  appreciated  the  beauty  of 
line  of  the  bowed  back  and  shoulder,  as  one  has  seen  it 
half  unconsciously  in  many  a  village  washing  pool  in 
France  or  Italy.  Another  group  of  Prints  which  might 
be  called  the  “ Watteau  Series”  contains  the  lovely 
Letter ,  above  referred  to,  the  Mother  and  Child 
(No.  22),  The  Nursery  Floor  (No.  45),  and  Caresses 
(No.  21)  which  is  here  illustrated.  Another  Series  might 
contain  semi-classical  subjects  of  Greek  influence,  such 
as  the  brilliant  Infancy  of  Bacchus  (No.  52),  and 
Atalanta  (No.  15.)  A  somewhat  similar  print  is  the  very 
rare  Lithograph  in  White  Line  (No.  15),  a  half  length 
figure  of  a  woman  reclining  before  a  hedge  of  lilies,  which, 
in  its  second  state,  appeared  in  “The  Century  Guild 
Hobby  Horse.”  The  figure  is  of  a  svelte  type  that  is 
rather  uncommon  in  the  artist’s  later  prints.  The 
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Infancy  of  Bacchus  (52)  is  one  of  his  best  known  Litho¬ 
graphs  and  is  a  favourite  of  the  artist  also.  The  rhythm 
and  motion  of  the  subject  are  most  happily  expressed, 
both  in  the  upright  joyous  attitude  of  the  young 
Bacchus  revelling  in  the  ride,  and  in  the  bowed  head  of 
Mercury  flying  swiftly  against  the  stiff  sea  breeze  which 
ruffles  the  waves  and  whips  the  spray  from  the  plunging 
heads  of  the  dolphins  which  accompany  them. 

Among  the  Series  of  portraits  which  the  artist  has 
done  throughout  his  career  as  a  lithographer,  Alphonse 
Legros  (No.  43),  ranks  first.  The  subtlety  of  the  draw¬ 
ing,  the  restfulness  of  the  pose  coupled  with  the  always 
sub-conscious  watchfulness  of  the  artist,  mark  it  out  as 
an  exceptionally  brilliant  portrait.  To  study  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  head  is  to  believe  this  wonderful  old  man  is 
alive.  The  hands,  sensitive  and  capable,  are  drawn  as 
only  an  artist  could  model  them;  yet  they  might  put 
many  an  Impressionist  to  shame  by  the  freedom,  and 
seeming  swiftness  of  their  execution.  Other  fine  por¬ 
traits  are  those  of  Max  Beerhohm  (No.  47),  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  Lithograph  of  John  Gray  (No.  44)  the  poet,  who  is 
now  a  Father  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Shannon  seldom  relies  wholly  on  atmospheric 
effect,  but  in  one  or  two  lithographs  he  has  allowed  the 
fleeting  changes  of  atmosphere  to  be  the  keynote  of 
the  subject.  The  Shepherd  in  a  Mist  (No.  9)  represents 
the  shepherd  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  counting  his  sheep 
as  he  folds  them  for  the  night.  The  mist  and  the  night 
envelope  everything  but  the  small  circle  of  light  which 
illumines  the  drifting  vapour,  mixed  with  the  breath  of 
the  sheep.  A  less  successful  drawing  is  Bitten  Apples 
(No.  4),  showing  a  group  of  girls  gathering  the  fruit 
underneath  some  apple  trees  or  reclining  in  their  shade. 
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Shannon.  The  Infancy  of  Bacchus 
Diameter  of  the  original  lithograph  10  inches 
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Shannon.  Atalanta 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph  8  X  6%  inches 
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The  light  of  the  declining  sun  is  diffused  throughout  the 
picture  and  throws  a  multitude  of  shadows  and  sun¬ 
beams  on  the  figures,  but  the  printing  has  been  too  pale 
and  the  effect  is  not  what  it  might  have  been,  although 
otherwise  the  drawing  is  charming.  Summer  (No.  8)  is 
another  picture  full  of  sunlight,  and  white  line  has  been 
used  most  skilfully  to  give  this  effect.  Some  of  the 
proofs  have  been  printed  in  the  grey  ink  which  Mr. 
Shannon  often  uses,  but  in  this  particular  case  it  is  not 
more  successful  than  black. 

The  Infancy  of  Bacchus  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
noticeable  change  in  Mr.  Shannon’s  style.  The  subjects 
are  still  the  same  and  still  concern  themselves  with 
ideas  half  fanciful,  half  classical  but  they  are  executed 
with  greater  freedom  and  are  generally  somewhat  larger 
than  the  earlier  drawings.  The  W  oodnymph  (No.  69), 
in  this  case,  has  been  drawn  after  the  oil  picture  and  the 
composition  is  delightful.  Mr.  Shannon  has  a  happy 
facility  in  drawing  and  composing  circular  pictures  — 
the  arrangement  is  somehow  quite  natural,  but  behind 
it  there  is  a  great  deal  of  skill.  Again,  in  the  series  of 
fanshaped  lithographs,  the  felicity  of  design  is  very 
apparent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  figures 
are  drawn  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  usual  in  fans.  The 
Sower  and  the  Reaper  (No.  55)  is  a  romantic  allegory 
executed  with  extraordinary  breadth  and  force.  It  is 
perhaps  a  trifle  too  black  and  would  possibly  have 
printed  better  in  grey  ink.  The  idea  was  first  carried 
out  in  lithography  and  the  artist  is  proposing  to  make  a 
picture  from  it. 

In  the  majority  of  Mr.  Shannon’s  Lithographs  where 
the  subject  is  of  undraped  or  partly  draped  figures,  he 
draws  the  torso  so  that  it  is  unencumbered  and  unbroken 
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by  the  arms.  He  achieves  this  by  putting  the  model  in 
the  favourite  pose  of  combing  or  loosening  her  hair  or 
pulling  a  shift  over  her  head.  He  has  realised  that  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  figure  is  the  torso,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  in  the  female,  and  he  shows  much  ingenuity  in 
exhibiting  his  skill  in  drawing  these  wonderful  undulat¬ 
ing  and  flexible  outlines  of  the  body.  It  is  also  found 
that  the  picture  resolves  itself  into  broad  masses  with  an 
apparent  ease,  and  an  absence  of  concentration  is,  at 
the  same  time,  avoided.  His  drawing  again  of  the  thigh 
is  wonderfully  sensitive,  and  he  generally  starts  with 
this  as  the  high  light.  He  also  has  a  favourite  style  of 
coiffure,  the  mass  of  hair  being  piled  low  down  on  the 
neck,  forming  a  background  to  the  contours  of  the  throat, 
and  a  balance  to  the  lines  of  the  face,  while  his  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  hair  is  masterly. 

When  the  figures  are  dressed  he  invariably  adopts  the 
fashion  immortalized  by  Millais  in  his  wonderful  series 
of  illustrations,  done  in  “the  Sixties.”  The  bodice  is 
short,  and  the  skirt  stands  out  in  stiff  muslin  folds  from 
above  the  hips,  while  the  hair  is  massed  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  The  habit  of  placing  the  line  of  the  body  or  the 
torso  against  some  straight,  inanimate  thing  such  as  a 
door  or  wall,  or  the  line  of  limit  of  the  picture,  is  specially 
noticeable  in  Shell-Gatherers  (No.  20),  where  a  glib  criti¬ 
cism  can  be  made  that  the  figures  are  too  long  and 
attenuated.  This  is,  of  course,  true,  but  the  answer  is  the 
equally  concise  one,  that  the  figures  are  meant  to  be  tall 
and  thin!  In  all  his  work  there  is  the  rather  unusual  fact 
that  he  has  two  types  which  are  curiously  opposite. 
There  is  the  exceedingly  tall,  long-legged  and  thin 
type  which  is  seen  in  the  last-mentioned  drawing  and  in 
White  Nights  (No.  16)  and  in  The  Three  Sisters  (No.  23) 
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Shannon.  The  White  Watch 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph  13%  X  9%  inches 
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Shannon.  Biondina 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph  8*4  X  10  inches 
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and  in  several  others,  and  again  there  is  the  large- 
limbed,  rather  heavy  figure  which  is  seen  in  Summer 
(No.  8),  in  the  Stone  Bath  Series  and  in  most  of  the 
later  lithographs.  It  is  significant  of  the  power  of  the 
artist  that  he  is  able  to  apprehend  the  beauty  of  two 
types  so  dissimilar,  and  a  reflexion  on  the  lack  of  versa¬ 
tility  of  those  who  become  obsessed  by  a  single  type 
until  they  are  unable  to  draw  any  figure  that  is  not  a 
replica  of  their  previous  work. 
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Shannon.  The  Sower  and  the  Reaper 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  P.  &.  D. 

Colnaghi  &  Obach 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph  13%  X  14%  inches 
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CATALOGUE  OF 

MR.  CHARLES  SHANNON’S  LITHOGRAPHS 

Continued  from  the  End  of  Mr.  Ricketts’  Catalogue 

55  — THE  SOWER  AND  THE  REAPER.  A  slightly 
clothed  male  figure  resting  a  basket  of  corn  on  his  hip  is  taking 
a  handful  of  grain  from  it  as  he  strides  along.  By  his  side  the 
reaper  with  his  scythe  on  his  shoulder  links  arms  with  him 
and  speaks  in  his  ear.  A  dark  print  carried  out  in  broad  forci¬ 
ble  lines.  There  are  altogether  50  Proofs  printed  in  black  and 
dark  green. 

138X14^  Published  by  Messrs  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &  Obach. 

Signed  C.  H.  S.  1904. 

56  THE  BATHERS.  On  the  extreme  left  a  girl  stands 
by  the  edge  of  the  sea  throwing  off  her  shift  with  both  arms 
raised.  On  the  right  side  sit  two  girls,  one  leaning  on  her  arm 
with  her  head  thrown  back.  In  the  background  four  other 
figures  are  entering  the  water.  White  line  is  skilfully  used. 
The  same  subject  has  been  treated  in  a  picture  entitled  The 
Sapphire  Bay,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Quinn  of  New 

York.  There  are  altogether  50  Proofs  printed  in  black  and  dark 
green. 

16jXllf  Published  by  Messrs.  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &  Obach. 

Signed  C.  H.  S.  1904. 

57  THE  WAYFARERS.  On  the  left  the  figure  of 
Joseph,  which  is  nude  except  for  a  cloak  thrown  over  his  right 
shoulder,  leans  on  his  staff  as  he  takes  off  his  sandals.  Seated 
on  the  ground  on  the  right  is  Mary  with  the  Child  on  her  knees ; 
both  face  the  spectator.  A  rocky  background  is  slightly  sug¬ 
gested.  There  are  altogether  50  Proofs  printed  in  black  and 
dark  green. 

iSgXll^  Published  by  Messrs.  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &  Obach. 

Signed  C.  H.  S.  1904. 
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58  — PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST.  A  half-length  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  Artist  is  standing  before  his  easel  on  the  right,  with 
his  head  turned  to  the  spectator.  He  is  dressed  in  a  loose  shirt 
with  a  low  collar  and  holds  his  brush  in  his  left  hand,  while  his 
right  is  lightly  resting  on  the  rack  of  the  easel.  There  are  al¬ 
together  50  Proofs  printed  in  black  and  dark  green  on  light 
brown  paper. 

11|X12  Published  by  Messrs  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &  Obach. 

Unsigned.  1905. 

59  —  THE  SWIMMER.  Three  men  crouch  at  the  edge  of  a 
swimming  bath  whilst  a  fourth  figure  is  swimming  overarm  to 
the  right.  Another  man  on  the  left  is  climbing  out  of  the  bath. 
There  are  altogether  40  Proofs  printed  in  sanguine  and  grey. 
12|X19|  Published  by  Messrs  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &  Obach. 

Signed  C.  H.  S.  1905. 

60  —  THE  BATH.  Three  youths  at  the  edge  of  a  bath. 
One  is  seated  on  the  right  drying  his  hair.  The  middle  figure 
leans  forward  with  one  foot  on  a  block  of  stone  and  a  towel 
thrown  over  his  shoulder.  He  appears  to  be  listening  to  a  man 
standing  beside  him.  There  are  altogether  40  Proofs  printed  in 
sanguine  and  grey. 

12X13|  Published  by  Messrs  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &  Obach. 

Signed  C.  H.  S.  1905. 

61  —  AN  IDYLL.  Among  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  a 
woman  in  a  skirt,  and  loose  bodice  slipping  from  her  shoulder, 
holds  a  young  boy  in  her  arms.  A  nude  figure  of  a  man  sits  at 
her  feet  undressing  a  child  between  his  knees.  A  Chiaroscuro 
Print.  Light  brown  on  grey  paper  in  blue  and  green.  There 
are  40  Proofs  altogether.  A  few  trial  proofs  were  printed  in 
black  on  white  paper. 

12jX10|  Published  by  Messrs  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &  Obach. 

Signed  C.  H.  S.  1905. 

62 — THE  MILL-POND.  A  group  of  boys  and  men  are 
dressing  at  the  edge  of  the  mill-pond.  One  is  still  in  the  water, 
whilst  another  is  diving  in.  In  the  background  is  a  cottage 
with  a  bridge  spanning  the  mill-stream  on  which  are  two  figures. 
A  painting  of  the  same  subject,  The  Mill  Pond ,  is  now  in 
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Shannon.  The  Swimmer 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &Obach 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph  12%  X  19%  inches 


the  Corporation  Art  Gallery,  Manchester.  A  Chiaroscuro 
Print.  Light  brown  on  grey  paper  in  blue  and  green.  There 
are  40  Proofs  altogether.  A  few  trial  proofs  were  printed  in 
black  on  white  paper. 

15fX16j  Published  by  Messrs.  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &  Obach. 

Unsigned.  1905. 

63  —  MORNING.  In  a  large  room,  with  a  four-post  bed  in 
the  corner,  a  number  of  women  and  three  children  are  in  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  their  toilet,  in  which  they  are  assisted  by  their  at¬ 
tendants.  One  sits  on  the  bed  and  washes  her  hands  in  a  bowl 
held  by  an  attendant,  while  gazing  in  a  mirror  held  by  another. 
One  in  the  left  corner  is  opening  a  cupboard  door,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture  a  woman  is  taking  a  cup  off  a  tray  handed 
to  her  by  another,  whilst  a  baby  sits  in  a  shallow  bath  near  her. 
On  the  right  two  others  are  playing  with  a  child,  whilst  in  the 
background  a  woman  has  opened  the  window  through  which 
a  cupid  flies  in  with  his  bow.  This  is  a  similar  subject  to  The 
Ministrants  (No.  18).  A  Chiaroscuro  Print.  Light  brown  on 
grey  paper  in  blue  and  green.  There  are  40  Proofs  altogether. 
A  few  trial  proofs  were  printed  in  black  on  white  paper. 
16fX31§  Published  by  Messrs.  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &  Obach. 

Signed  and  dated  “C.  H.  S.  1905.” 

64  —  THE  TOILET  (a  fan).  On  the  left  of  the  fan  a  woman 
crouches  combing  her  hair  with  her  left  hand,  while  the  line  of 
her  right  is  also  raised  and  follows  the  outside  curve  of  the  fan. 
A  small  child  is  kneeling  on  the  floor  and  on  the  extreme  right 
is  a  pitcher  of  water.  About  9  trial  proofs  only  were  printed 
in  sanguine  and  black. 

5§X16i  Signed  C.  H.  S.  1906. 

65  —  THE  TUB  (a  fan) .  A  nude  woman  is  seated  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  a  child  in  the 
right  corner,  seated  in  a  shallow  bath.  White  line  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  used  on  the  left  and  so  gives  the  impression  that  part 
of  the  picture  has  been  removed.  The  walls  of  a  corner  of  the 
room  are  faintly  indicated.  About  9  trial  proofs  only  were 
printed  in  sanguine  and  black. 

5jX16f 
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Signed  C.  H.  S.  1906. 


Shannon.  Linen  Bleachers 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph  8%  X  9%  inches 
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66—  THE  WAVE  (a  fan) .  On  the  left  a  woman  is  sitting  on 
the  beach,  leaning  forward  on  her  hands  and  watching  a  small 
nude  child,  who  is  running  towards  her  out  of  the  water,  with  a 
fish  in  his  outstretched  hand.  About  9  trial  proofs  only  were 
printed  in  sanguine  and  black,  and  were  dated,  in  white  line, 


“Aug.  16.” 
5jX15i 


Signed  C.  H.  S.  1906. 


67  — THE  BREAKWATER.  Five  men  are  sitting  or 
standing  at  the  base  of  the  breakwater  and  one  is  lying  on  it. 
In  the  centre  of  the  picture  several  others  are  diving  from,  or 
climbing  on  to,  the  timbers  of  the  breakwater.  The  head  and 
arm  of  a  boy  is  seen  as  he  swims  away.  This  is  Mr.  Shannon’s 
largest  lithograph.  A  Chiaroscuro  Print.  40  Proofs  were 
printed  on  buff  coloured  paper  in  blue  and  green. 

16|X37|  Signed  C.  H.  S.  1906. 

08  — THE  MORNING  VISIT.  An  undraped  figure  of  a 
woman  lies  on  a  bed  and  holds  out  her  hands  to  a  child,  who  is 
being  carried  to  the  bed-side  in  the  arms  of  a  nurse.  Thick 
curtains  hang  close  to  the  bed  and  form  a  background  to  the 
picture.  The  face  of  the  child  is  somewhat  roughly  drawn.  A 
few  trial  proofs  were  printed  in  black.  The  lithograph  was 
issued  to  annual  subscribers  to  the  Burlington  Magazine  for 
the  year  1906. 

9|X8f  '  Signed  C.  H.  S.  1906. 

69  —  THE  WOODNYMPH.  A  circular  print.  A  nude 
figure  lies  asleep  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  whose  branches  hang  over 
her.  Through  a  gap  in  the  trees  is  seen  a  sunlit  glade  in  the 
distance,  where  deer  are  grazing.  The  heads  of  two  deer  are 
seen  in  the  foreground  on  the  left.  A  picture  of  this  has  been 
acquired  for  the  Luxembourg  by  the  Davis  Bequest.  A  few 
trial  proofs  in  black.  The  edition  consisted  of  40  Proofs,  of 
which  20  were  printed  in  black,  10  in  green  and  10  in  sanguine, 
and  these  were  printed  some  months  later  than  the  trial  proofs. 
Diameter  8  Signed  C.  S.  1907. 


70  —  THE  DIVERS.  A  male  figure  is  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  spectator  at  the  edge  of  a  bath,  pulling  a  shirt  over 
his  head  preparatory  to  diving  in.  Three  other  nude  figures 
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Shannon.  The  Modeller 
A  portrait  of  the  poet  and  artist,  T.  Sturge  Moore 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph  7  X  7*4  inches 
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with  towels  round  their  shoulders  are  waiting  their  turn  to 
dive  in  after  him.  One  of  them  raises  his  hand  to  take  the 
garment  from  the  first  figure.  40  Proofs  were  printed  in  black 
and  sanguine.  A  few  trial  proofs  in  black. 
llfXSf  Signed  Charles  Shannon.  1907. 

71  —  AT  THE  WATER’S  EDGE.  A  woman  in  a  wide 
flounced  dress  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  sea.  She  is  assisting 
two  girls  to  undress.  The  two  figures  stand  close  together 
facing  her  and  are  nude  from  the  waist.  A  few  trial  proofs  in 
black.  The  edition  consisted  of  40  Proofs,  of  which  20  were 
printed  in  black,  10  in  green  and  10  in  sanguine,  and  these 
were  printed  some  months  later  than  the  trial  proofs. 

9f XllJ  Signed  C.  S.  1907. 

72  —  THE  CUP  OF  TEA.  A  woman  seated  in  a  shallow 

bath  full  of  water,  reaches  over  her  left  shoulder  to  take  a  cup 
of  tea  handed  to  her  by  an  attendant.  A  water-can  stands  by 
the  side  of  the  bath  on  the  extreme  right.  A  few  trial  proofs  in 
black.  The  edition  consisted  of  40  Proofs,  of  which  20  were 
printed  in  black,  10  in  green  and  10  in  sanguine  or  blue,  and 
these  were  printed  some  months  later  than  the  trial  proofs. 
7|X7J  Signed  C.  S.  1907. 

73  —  THE  SNOW  —  WINTER  (a  fan).  A  woman  with 
her  hair  down  her  back  is  carrying  a  bundle  of  firewood 
through  a  doorway  on  the  left.  A  man  is  kneeling  down  and 
gathering  another  bundle  from  amongst  a  pile  of  wood  on  the 
right.  The  centre  of  the  picture  is  composed  of  the  dark 
winter  sky  flecked  with  snowflakes.  A  few  trial  proofs  were 
printed  in  blue  and  green. 

of  X16J  Published  in  The  N eolith,  No.  2,  February,  1908. 

Unsigned.  1907. 

74  —  THE  PROMONTORY  (a  fan).  To  the  left  two  nude 
female  figures  are  reclining  on  the  rocks  and  facing  each  other. 
On  the  right  at  the  edge  of  the  rock  lies  another  woman  who 
also  has  her  back  to  the  spectator.  Her  hands  are  on  her  hair 
and  her  position  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  one  of  the  other 
figures.  The  sea  is  below  them  to  the  right  and  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  A  few  trial  proofs  in  black.  The  edition  consisted  of 
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40  Proofs  in  blue,  green  and  sanguine.  The  Lithograph  was 
printed  in  1908. 

5jX16f  Unsigned.  1907. 

75  —  PLAYMATES.  A  circular  print.  A  nude  figure  of  a 
woman  is  seated  on  the  floor  with  two  babies  playing  at  her 
knees.  Her  head  rests  on  her  right  arm  as  if  in  sleep.  The 
print  has  the  appearance  of  being  somewhat  reworked.  About 
10  trial  proofs  only  in  sanguine  and  black. 

Diameter  8§  Signed  C.  S.  June  1907. 

76  —  THE  BEAD  NECKLACE.  Two  women  facing  each 
other  and  drawn  in  three-quarter  length.  The  right-hand 
figure  has  a  wreath  of  flowers  in  her  hair  and  is  nude  to  the 
waist.  She  holds  out  a  small  tray  from  which  the  other  figure 
is  lifting  a  heavy  necklace.  A  few  trial  proofs  in  black,  and  un¬ 
signed.  The  edition  consisted  of  30  Proofs  printed  in  green 
and  sanguine,  half  of  which  were  printed  on  toned  paper,  and 
half  on  Van  Gelder  paper. 

7|X8f  Signed  C.  S.  1908. 

77  —  THE  SEA  COAST.  Two  girls  partly  dressed,  both 
facing  to  the  right,  are  seated  on  the  sea  shore.  The  figure  on 
the  left  leans  on  her  hands  with  her  head  thrown  back.  The 
other  figure  is  pulling  on  a  stocking.  A  few  trial  proofs  in 
black,  and  unsigned.  The  edition  consisted  of  30  Proofs 
printed  in  green  and  sanguine,  half  of  which  were  printed  on 
toned  paper,  and  half  on  Van  Gelder  paper. 

9jX9|  Signed  C.  S.  1908. 

78  —  THE  MORNING  TOILET.  A  nude  woman  sits  on 

a  couch  doing  her  hair  at  a  mirror  on  the  left,  while  at  her  feet 
kneels  an  attendant  holding  a  bowl  towards  her.  A  few  trial 
proofs  in  black  and  unsigned.  The  edition  consisted  of  30 
Proofs  printed  in  green  and  sanguine,  half  of  which  were 
printed  on  toned  paper,  and  half  on  Van  Gelder  paper. 
8|X7|  Signed  C.  S.  1908. 

79. — THE  INCOMING  TIDE.  Two  women  are  about 
to  bathe  in  the  sea.  The  rising  tide  is  lapping  the  edge  of  the 
rock  on  which  one  is  kneeling  with  her  face  to  the  sea  and  pul¬ 
ling  a  vest  over  her  head.  The  other  figure  is  lying  on  her  face 
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close  by.  The  sea,  ruffled  by  the  wind,  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  background.  A  few  trial  proofs  in  black.  The  Edition  con¬ 
sisted  of  36  Proofs  an  equal  number  of  which  were  printed  in 
green,  sanguine  and  grey.  The  Proofs  were  printed  in  1909. 
11X9|  Signed  C.  S.  1908. 

80  —  THE  CHILD.  A  group  of  three  nude  figures  of  a  man, 
a  woman  and  a  small  child.  The  man  is  seated  on  a  low  ledge 
of  rock  with  the  sea  in  the  background;  at  his  feet  lies  the 
woman,  who  is  lifting  up  the  child  into  his  arms.  The  figure  of 
the  woman  is  relieved  by  the  use  of  white  line,  whilst  that  of 
the  man  is  heavily  shaded.  The  child  and  the  head  of  the  man 
are  against  the  sky-line.  A  few  trial  proofs  in  black,  and  un¬ 
signed.  The  Edition  consisted  of  36  Proofs  printed  in  green, 
sanguine  and  grey  in  equal  numbers. 

10jX13|  Signed  C.  S.  1909. 

81  —  THE  CORAL  BRANCH  (a  fan).  Two  women  are 
seated  on  some  rocks  by  the  sea.  The  figure  on  the  left  is 
partly  dressed,  with  her  hair  loose  and  she  turns  her  back  to 
the  spectator  as  she  holds  up  a  child  to  where  the  other  woman 
is  offering  a  branch  of  coral.  Both  figures  are  drawn  large  for 
the  size  of  the  fan.  A  few  trial  proofs  in  black.  The  Edition 
consisted  of  36  Proofs  printed  in  green,  sanguine  and  grey  in 
equal  numbers. 

5f  X17f  Signed  C.  S.  1909. 

82  —  THE  BATH  (a  fan).  In  the  centre  of  a  room,  the 
walls  of  which  are  indicated,  a  woman  sits  in  a  shallow  bath, 
which  is  partly  cut  out  by  the  inner  outline  of  the  fan.  A  few 
trial  proofs  in  black.  40  Proofs  printed  in  black,  green  and 
sanguine.  These  were  printed  in  1908. 

6|X16|  Signed  C.  S.  1909. 

83  —  THE  RISING  TIDE.  A  similar  subject  to  No.  79 
but  smaller  in  size.  In  this  drawing  the  reclining  figure  is  ly¬ 
ing  on  her  back  with  her  arms  under  her  head  and  her  right 
knee  raised. 

8JX6J 

Published  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  Vol.  II,  Dec.,  1909. 

Unsigned.  1909. 
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UNPUBLISHED  LITHOGRAPHS 


(A)  —  This  is  the  Artist’s  first  Lithograph.  Two  women 
nude;  one  lying  down  against  some  dark  foliage  and  the  other, 
with  her  back  to  the  spectator,  bending  towards  her.  About 
four  proofs  were  printed  in  green,  of  which  two  only  are  known 
to  exist. 

8|X7|  Unsigned.  1888. 

(B)  —  THE  GARLAND.  Two  nude  women  are  putting  up 
a  garland ;  one  is  standing  on  a  stool  and  stretches  up  to  hang 
the  garland  over  the  top  of  a  door,  and  the  other  stands  on  the 
ground  and  supports  her.  A  small  child  on  the  right  is  holding 
a  wreath  and  watching  the  others.  Three  trial  proofs  in  black 
were  made  of  this  Lithograph. 

14X8  Signed  C.  H.  S.  1906. 

(C)  — THE  HAIR-DRESSING.  A  woman  is  seated  por¬ 
ing  over  a  book,  while  an  attendant,  who  is  slightly  draped, 
and  stands  with  her  back  to  the  spectator,  is  combing  her 
hair.  There  are  11  trial  proofs  of  this  Lithograph  in  existence, 
printed  in  black. 

13fX7|  Unsigned.  1906. 

(D)  —  THE  BATHING.  A  child  is  seated  in  a  bath  facing 
the  spectator  and  is  pulling  the  hair  of  a  nude  woman  who  is 
bending  over  him.  A  few  trial  proofs  were  taken  of  this  Litho¬ 
graph,  about  7  are  known;  they  are  printed  in  black. 

11|X7J  Unsigned.  1906. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CHARLES  SHANNON 


The  following  articles,  etc.,  relative  to  Mr.  Shannon  and  his 
art  have  appeared  since  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ricketts. 

The  Art  Journal.  February,  1902,  an  article  by  Mr. 
Frank  Rinder  on  “The  Drawings  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon.” 
Illustrated  with  five  reproductions  of  his  Lithographs  and 
Drawings.  February,  1903,  in  a  Review,  by  Mr.  Frank  Rinder, 
of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Oil  Painters,  there  is  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  two  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Shannon. 

Die  Graphischen  Kunste.  Published  in  Vienna.  Vol. 
XXVI,  pp.  73-85,  1903,  an  article  by  Mr.  Campbell  Dodg- 
son,  “  Charles  Shannon’s  Kunst,”  with  12  illustrations. 

The  Studio.  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  139,  October,  1904,  an 
article  by  Mr.  T.  Martin  Wood  on  “The  Lithographs  of  C.  H. 
Shannon,”  with  6  illustrations.  In  Vol.  XLVI,  No.  191,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1909,  an  article  by  Mr.  C.  Lewis  Hind,  “Charles  H. 
Shannon,  Artist  and  Connoisseur,”  with  13  illustrations. 

The  Burlington  Magazine.  Vol.  X,  No.  45,  December, 
1906,  an  article  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes.  The  Lithograph,  “The 
Morning  Visit”  (No.  68),  was  issued  loose,  as  a  supplement. 

The  Neolith.  No.  2,  February,  1908.  The  Lithograph, 
“The  Snow  —  Winter”:  a  fan  (No.  73),  was  published. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.  Published  in  Paris.  Vol.  11 
(4me  periode),  December,  1909,  an  article  by  M.  Leonce  Ben6- 
dite,  “  Peintres-Graveurs  et  Peintres-Lithographes,”  deals  with 
Mr.  Shannon’s  work.  The  Lithograph,  “The  Rising  Tide” 
(No.  83),  was  published. 

Vita  d’Arte.  Published  in  Milan.  Vol.  V,  No.  27,  March, 
1910,  an  article  by  Signor  Antonio  Cippico,  “Pittori  Rappre- 
sentivi;  Charles  Shannon.” 

L’Art  et  les  Artistes.  Published  in  Paris.  Vol.  X,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1910,  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts  on 
Charles  Shannon. 
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NAVE  OF  THE  NEW  CATHEDRAL,  NEW  YORK 


By  George  T.  Plowman 

“A  most  notable  contribution  to  the  field  of  architectural  etching,  and  beautiful  to 
a  very  extraordinary  degree.”  —  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  the  Cathedral  architect. 

Edition,  150  copies,  and  plate  destroyed.  Size,  10  x  20.  Price,  $20.00, 

PROSPECTUS  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

Copyright  by 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON  :  Offices,  45  Harcourt  St.,  BOSTON 

BOSTON  SALESROOM:  Pierce  Building,  Opposite  Public  Library 
NEW  YORK  SALESROOM:  Craftsman  Building,  6  East  39th  Street 
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BRULEGRAVURES 

ETCHED  MEZZOTINTS 


CHANGE  AVE.,  BOSTON  IN  1890 
Size  of  original  5"  X 

Limited  to  100  proofs  on  Japanese  vellum 
Plate  cancelled.  Price  $10.00 

Descriptive  catalogue  on  request. 

JOHN  W.  ROBBINS.  FARMINGTON,  CONN. 
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Etched  Portraits 

by 

Jacques  Reich 

Series  of  Famous  America?is 

George  Washington  James  Madison  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant 

Benjamin  Franklin  Andrew  Jackson  Grover  Cleveland 

John  Paul  Jones  Daniel  Webster  William  McKinley 

Alexander  Hamilton  Abraham  Lincoln  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Thomas  Jefferson  Abraham  Lincoln  (“Lin-  William  Howard  Taft 

John  Marshall  coin  and  His  Lieutenants”)  Andrew  Carnegie 

Robert  Edward  Lee 

Series  of  Poets ,  Authors ,  &  Musicians 

Alfred  Tennyson  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  Robert  I, ouis  Stevenson 

William  Cullen  Bryant  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  George  Meredith 

James  Russell  Lowell  Charles  Dickens  Richard  Wagner 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 

Catalogue  ivith  complete  information  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Jacques  Reich 

Studio ,  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  New  York 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  Prints 


Exhibition  of  the  Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt  (1887).  S.  R. 
Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  the  Work  of  the  Women  Etchers  of  America 
([887).  S.  R.  Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  Albert  Durer’s  Engravings,  Etchings,  and  Dry 
Points  (1888).  S.  R.  Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  Etchings,  Dry  Points,  and  Mezzotints  of  Francis 
Seymour  Haden  (i8g6).  S.  R.  Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  Book-Plates  and  Super- Libros  (1898).  Chas. 
Dexter  Allen. 

Exhibition  of  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum  (1904).  Francis 
Bullard. 

Exhibition  of  Early  Engraving  in  America:  December  12, 
1904- February  5,  1905. 

In  boards  on  hand-made  paper. 

Exhibition  of  Whistler  Etchings. 

Also 

Catalogue  of  the  Engraved  and  Lithographed  Work  of  John 
Cheney  and  Seth  Wells  Cheney  (1891).  S.  R.  Koehler. 


At  the 
Museum 

By 

Mail 

$1.00 
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Address  the  Secretary  of  the  Museum. 

A  list  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Museum  may  be  had  on  application. 
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FIRST  EDITIONS 

EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

AUTOGRAPHS 


JAMES  F.  DRAKE,  INC. 
4  WEST  40TH  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


Catalogues  on  Request  Established  1905 


Classics  in  Art 

flSOOK  SELLERS!  A  Pictorial  Cyclopaedia  of  Art 

V  TO  THE  WORLD) 

v  1.  J  “t"-/ — 1  A  Series  of  Books  forming  a  Complete 

VAjC> IJLJ  -t*-  Collection  of  the  PAINTINGS  ot  the 

CLASSIC  MASTERS  IN  ART,  repro- 
duced  in  beautiful  half-tone  Illustrations. 
Each  Volume  deals  with  a  single  Artist’s 
work,  and  contains  from  200  to  500  Illustrations,  including  also  a 
Biographical  Introduction.  Each  Volume  boxed  in  slip  case. 

1  Raffael  net ,  $3.00  9  Donatello  net,  $3.00 

2  Rembrandt  net,  4.50  10  Van  Dyck  net,  5.00 

3  Titian  net ,  3.00  11  Memling  net,  2.50 

4  Durer  net,  3.50  12  Mantegna  net,  3.00 

5  Rubens  net,  4.00  13  Fra  Angelico  net,  3.50 

6  Velasquez  net ,  2.50  14  Holbein  net,  3.50 

7  Michelangelo  net,  2.50  15  Watteau  net,  3.00 

8  Correggio  net,  2.50  16  Murillo  net,  3.50 

Below  each  Painting  reproduced  are  given  the  titles  in  English, 
French  and  German,  and  the  size  and  present  location  of  the  same. 

Postage  or  Express  Charges  in  addition  to  Prices  Quoted 

Send  for  Catalogue 

BRENTANO’S,  5th  Ave.  and  27th  St.,  New  York  City 
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THE  GRAND  TOUR 

IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


By  WILLIAM  E.  MEAD 

<L  An  interesting  account  of  the  modes  and  conditions 
of  travel  in  eighteenth-century  Europe  —  routes  and 
conveyances  by  land  and  water,  the  state  of  the  inns, 
traveling  expenses,  dangers  and  annoyances,  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  tourist  and  the  tutor  who  usually 
accompanied  him. 

d.  Many  interesting  persons  are  met  with  en  route , 
such  as  Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  The  book  is  fully  docu¬ 
mented.  It  lends  itself  admirably  to  illustration  and 
there  are  many  reproductions  of  quaint  and  rare  prints. 

8^0,  $4.00  net.  Also  a  large  paper  edition ,  bound  in  boards ,  uncut , 
with  leather  label.  Limited  to  joo  copies.  Demi  8ujo.  Boxed. 
$10.00  net.  Postpaid.  Send  for  circular  of  the  book. 


4  Park  St. 
Boston 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 


16  E.  40th  St. 
New  York 
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<^7\^  NNO  UN  CS<JM  8  NT 


With  the  December  issue  Volume  IV 
of  THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY  (420  +  xi  pages,  183 
illustrations)  is  completed. 

There  are  offered  for  sale  one  hun¬ 
dred  sets  only,  bound  in  two  parts,  gray 
boards,  paper  labels. 

$2.50  per  set ,  postpaid. 

Ready  for  delivery  in  January  next. 

THE  PUBLISHERS 

December  1st,  1914 
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A  CHANGE  IN  PRICE 

^  To  maintain  the  present  high 
standard  of  mechanical  and  artistic 
excellence  of 

THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR'S 
QUARTERLY 

necessitates  an  increase  in  the  sub¬ 
scription  price 

^  The  price  from  now  onward  will 
be  $2.00  a  year,  or  5o  cents  a  single 
copy,  instead  of  $1.00  per  year  and 
26  cents  per  copy  as  hitherto,  the 
numbers  appearing,  as  usual,  in 
February,  April,  October  and  De¬ 
cember.  Cheques  should  be  made 
payable  to 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

4  Park  Street,  Boston  16  East  4oth  Street,  New  York 
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“  This  beautifully  printed  book  is  notable  for 
its  fine  and  delicate  drawings.”  —  The  Outlook. 

An  Architect’s  Sketch  Book 

By  ROBERT  S.  PEABODY 

“  In  manner  of  writing  about  things  he  has  seen  in  his  travels,  Mr.  Peabody 
is  as  delightful  and  unpretentious  as  are  the  pencil  drawings  that  illustrate  his 
book.  .  .  .  Although  all  the  chapters  are  readable,  one  finishes  that  relating 
to  French  and  English  churches  with  a  feeling  of  regret  because  it  js  not  longer. 
It  is  a  brilliant  example  of  architectural  criticism  and  appreciation,  in  which 
the  qualities  of  each  school  are  most  strikingly  brought  out  by  the  method  of 
comparative  study.  .  .  .  The  reader  feels  that  the  author  is  master  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  an  authority,  with  breadth  of  view  and  the  knowledge  that  makes  for  tol¬ 
eration.” —  Boston  Transcript. 

“  The  outlook  of  the  book  is  free,  and  the  delight  in  good  work  is  evident. 
The  lover  of  architecture,  even  if  not  technically  proficient,  will  enjoy  reading 
these  leisurely  pages,  and  he  will  turn  to  the  delicate  drawings  with  pleasure.” 
Boston  Herald. 

With  40  illustrations  by  the  Author.  Tall  4to,  in  red  buckram, 
boxed,  $5.00  net.  Postage  extra. 

boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.  new  york 


THE  BOOKMAN  for  1915 

Club  Women’s  Reading 

By  Arthur  E.  Bostwick 

Librarian ,  St.  Louis  Public  Library 

The  Story  of  the  Novel 

By  Arthur  B.  Maurice 
Editor  of  THE  BOOKMAN 

The  Story  of  the  American  Magazine 

By  Algernon  Tassin 

Professor  of  English,  Columbia  University 

What  South  America  Reads 

By  an  Authority  on  South  American  Affairs 

And  many  other  features 

No^w  is  the  ’Time  to  Subscribe 
z5  cents  a  copy  5  $2.  50  a  year. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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NEJV  BOOKS  FOR  ART  LOVERS 


ETCHING 

AND  OTHER  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
An  Illustrated  Treatise  by  George  T.  Plowman 

Mr.  Plowman,  one  of  the  foremost  American  etchers,  was  a  pupil  of 
Sir  Frank  Short,  R.A.,  P.R.E.,  and  is  practically  the  only  American 
who  has  been  a  student  of  the  Engraving  School  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Art,  South  Kensington.  He  has  spent  the  last  three  years  in  Europe 
gathering  material  for  his  book,  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country. 

The  volume  is  a  practical  guide  to  the  whole  subject  of  etching.  It  will  also 
be  useful  to  the  layman  who  wishes  to  know  something  of  the  Graphic  Arts. 

With  an  Etching  Frontispiece  and  Twenty-four  Illustrations.  Large  l2mo , 
Cloth.  $I.fO  net. 

Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe ,  limited  to  Jfo  copies  for  sale  in  America  and  Eng¬ 
land. ,  printed  on  Japan  paper  and  containing  an  original  etching  frontispiece 
signed  by  the  artist.  $f.OO  net. 


THE  ENCHANTMENT  OF  ART 

By  Duncan  Phillips 

Frontispiece  in  color ,  and  8  other  illustrations.  8vo.  Handsome  Cloth.  $2.f0  net. 

Here  is  just  the  kind  of  criticism  which  Anatole  France  once  called 
“Romance  —  the  Adventures  of  the  Mind  Among  Masterpieces.”  The 
author  is  capable  of  rich  enjoyments,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  art  is  infec¬ 
tious.  The  book  abounds  in  keen  estimates  and  sensitive  appreciations, 
and  underlying  the  charm  of  the  writing  there  is  a  fine  life-enhancing 
philosophy. 


THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  HOPPNER,  R.  A. 

By  William  McKay  and  W.  Roberts 

With  about  70  large  photogravure  plates,  the  majority  of  which  are  taken 
from  pictures  never  before  reproduced.  Second  and  enlarged  Edition  lim¬ 
ited  to  150  copies,  containing  (in  addition  to  all  original  letterpress  and 
plates)  about  150  new  entries  and  six  extra  illustrations.  With  supple¬ 
ment.  Crown  Folio.  Cloth . $30.00  net. 

The  supplement,  containing  all  the  new  entries  and  new  illustrations,  is 
published  separately,  uniform  with  the  first  edition,  and  can  be  obtained 
by  subscribers  to  that  edition  . $5.00  net- 
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International  Studio 

“MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MAGAZINE  PRINTED  ” 

offers  each  month  a  liberal  education  in  the  fine  and 
decorative  arts,  through  authoritative  articles,  reviews 
of  exhibitions,  studio  news  from  all  the  important  art 
centres  of  the  world,  and  a  wealth  of  superb  illustra¬ 
tions  in  both  color  and  half-tone,  reproducing  works 
of  art  of  every  description  —  paintings,  etchings, 
drawings,  engravings,  sketches,  sculpture,  architec¬ 
ture,  handicrafts,  etc.,  etc. 

50  cents  a  copy  —  $5.00  a  year. 

"Trial  Subscription  of  Three  Months  —  $1.00 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

I  I  l8  CUYLER  BUILDING  ::  NEW  YORK 
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THE  NEW  MOVEMENT 
IN  THE  THEATRE 

BY 

SHELDON  CHENEY 

8vo.  Cloth,  illustrated 
$2. 00  net 

A  most  comprehensive  book.  There  is  not  an  as¬ 
pect  of  the  tremendously  interesting  new  movement  in 
the  theatre  upon  which  Mr.  Cheney  does  not  touch. 
And  to  every  chapter  he  brings  a  wealth  of  know¬ 
ledge  gathered  from  a  great  variety  of  sources  —  much 
of  it  at  first  hand.  Furthermore,  he  writes  with  charm 
and  distinction :  his  book  never  fails,  before  all  else,  to 
interest.  Gordon  Craig,  Max  Reinhardt,  Bakst,  and 
the  Russian  Ballet ;  Shaw,  Galsworthy,  the  German, 
French,  and  American  contemporary  drama;  David 
Belasco,  the  influence  of  the  Greek  theatre,  the  newest 
mechanical  and  architectural  developments  in  the  the¬ 
atre  —  all  these  and  others  are  in  Mr.  Cheney’s  dozen 
brilliant  chapters.  Numerous  interesting  illustrations  add 
to  the  value  of  his  book  and  make  it  one  that  no  lover 
of  the  theatre  can  afford  to  be  without. 

MITCHELL  KENNERLEY  PUBLISHER /OA 
32  WEST  38TH  STREET  NEW  YORK^UP^ 
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The  Burlington 
Magazine 

for  Connoisseurs 

Illustrated  and  Published  Monthly 

Price  One  Dollar,  Net 

Edited  by  LIONEL  OUST,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A., 

ROGER  E.  FRY,  and  MORE  ADEY. 

THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE  is  recognized  as  authoritative 
on  questions  of  Art  and  Art  History  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  Its  contributors  are  the  highest  authorities  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  subjects.  Its  illustrations  are  finer  than  those  of  any  other  Art 
Magazine,  and  the  reviews  published  in  the  Magazine  form  a  complete 
guide  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

A  mong  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  : 

ARCHITECTURE  IVORIES 

ARMS  AND  ARMOUR  LEAD  WORK 

Books,  Binding  and  Manuscripts  MEDALS  AND  SEALS 

BRONZES  MINIATURES 

CARPETS  MOSAICS 

CERAMICS  AND  GLASS  PAINTERS  AND  PAINTING 

EMBROIDERIES  AND  LACE  PLAYING  CARDS 

ENAMELS  SCULPTURE 

ENGRAVINGS  and  DRAWINGS  SILVER,  PEWTER  AND  PLATE 
FURNITURE  STAINED  GLASS 

GOLDSMITH’S  WORK  TAPESTRIES 

GREEK  ART 

A  classified  list  of  all  the  articles  published  up  to  date  can 
be  obtamed  free  on  application  to  the  LONDON  OFFICE. 

Annual  Subscriptions  (including  Indices) 

Nine  Dollars,  Post  Free 

NEW  YORK 

JAMES  B.  TOWNSEND 

15-17  East  Fortieth  Street 

LONDON  PARIS 

17  Old  Burlington  St.,  W.  10  rue  de  Florence,  viiie 
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ART  IN  AMERICA 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  BI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

DECEMBER,  MCMXIV 
VOLUME  III,  NUMBER  I 

ART  IN  AMERICA  is  the  only  periodical  in  this  coun¬ 
try  devoted  to  the  scientific  study  and  criticism  of  j 

|  ancient  and  modern  art. 

\ 

THE  GREATEST  LIVING  AUTHORITIES  upon  art 
are  numbered  among  its  contributors ,  including  Bern- 
j  hard  Berenson ,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode,  Prof.  Oswald  Siren , 
Wilhelm  R.  Valentiner ,  W.  Roberts,  Dr.  Max  J.  Fried- 
lander,  Jean  Guiffrey,  Dr.  A.  Bredius,  Frank  Jewett  Mat¬ 
her,  Jr.,  Valerian  Von  Loga,  Allan  Marquand,  George 
A.  Simonson,  Kenyon  Cox  and  others. 

ATTRACTIVELY  ILLUSTRATED  articles  upon  Amer¬ 
ican,  Chinese ,  Dutch,  English,  French,  Italian,  Jap¬ 
anese  and  Spanish  art  have  been  published  during  the 
past  year,  including  papers  devoted  to  Drawings,  Paint¬ 
ings,  Ceramics ,  Sculpture,  Glass,  Tapestry,  etc. 

AMERICAN  ART  will  receive  particular  attention  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  The  Landscape  of  Homer  Dodge 
Martin,  Maiolica  in  America  and  American  Samplers  are 
among  the  titles  of  forthcoming  articles. 

$1.00  A  COPY.  $5.00  A  YEAR. 

FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN 

1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ART  &  PROGRESS 

A  Monthly  Illustrated  Magazine 

purposed  for  the  general  reader  and  up¬ 
held  to  a  high  standard.  It  gives  each 
month  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire 
F I  ELD  OF  ART  and  keeps  its  readers 
in  touch  with  art  activity  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  especially  in  America. 

Art  &  Progress  is  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  well  printed,  and  full  of  news  and 
general  information.  Its  contributors 
are  the  foremost  authorities  on  Art.  Its 
pictorial  reviews  of  exhibitions  and  re¬ 
cords  of  events  are  of  special  value. 

As  the  official  publication  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Arts,  which  has  chap¬ 
ters  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Art 
and  Progress  is  widely  representative. 

Send  for  a  sample  copy 
Subscription  price  $2. 00  a  year 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

1741  New  York  Avenue  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  Christmas  Gift  that  lasts  a  year 

From  the  view-point  of  pure  literary  worth  and  value  to  the  bookish 
man,  possibly  The  Cornhill  Booklet  leads  them  all.  The  Denver  Post. 


Oneli/mrs  Subscription  bo 
Sme  Cornfiill  Booklet 
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Subscription  entered  / 

A  reduced  facsimile  of  the  Christmas  presentation  folder.  Made 
of  hand-made  paper  with  envelope  to  match.  Christmas  greet¬ 
ing  on  the  third  page.  Drawing  printed  in  black  and  two  tints. 


Alfred  Bartlett 


69  Cornhill,  Boston 
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Lord  Bryce  has  most  kindly  consented  to  the  publication 
of  the  following  extracts  from  his  private  letters  to  the  editor  of 

THE  UNPOPULAR  REVIEW 

“  The  whole  Review  is,  so  to  speak,  almost 
too  good  for  a  serial.  There  is  matter  in  it  for 
the  making  of  books  of  permanent  value.  .  .  . 

What  strikes  me  most  in  it  all  through  is  that 
it  is  fresh,  not  hackneyed  or  conventional,  and 
that  it  is  full  of  thinking,  written  not  because 
something  has  to  be  said,  but  because  the  writ¬ 
ers  have  something  to  say.” 

From  Professor  Alvin  S.  Johnson  of  Cornell. 

“  If  anybody  had  told  me,  a  year  ago,  that  we 
should  have,  in  this  country,  a  magazine  as  good 
as  this,  I’d  have  spurned  him  as  a  false  prophet.” 

Tentative  Table  of  Contents  for  the  January  number : 

Nietzsche  in  Action 

The  Mobilization  of  Peace 

The  Mobilization  of  the  Professors 

The  Fallacy  of  Expansion 

Parables  of  the  Dramatic  Mob 

Our  Chaotic  Divorce  Laws 

Feminism  and  Socialism 

Our  Debt  to  Psychical  Research  (II) 

The  New  View  of  the  Criminal 

Academe  and  Mayfair 

The  Cult  of  St.  Vitus 

System  versus  Slippers 

What  is  Progressive? 

What  is  the  Chance  for  a  Job? 

The  War.  By  a  Philosopher 

En  Casserole: 

Sample  copies  sent  subject  to  return  or  payment.  75  cents  a  number,  $2.50  a 
year.  For  the  present,  subscribers  remitting  direct  to  the  publishers  can  have 
any  back  number  or  numbers  additional  to  those  subscribed  for,  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  50  cents  each,  the  whole  amount  to  be  paid  direct  to  the  publishers  at 
the  time  of  the  subscription. 

Address  The  Unpopular  Review 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  Publishers 

31  W.  32  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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AMERICAN  HOMES 
AND  GARDENS 

A  MAGAZINE  OF  GOOD  TASTE 
IN  THE  HOME 


THERE  is  not  a  magazine  in  America  that  sur¬ 
passes  American  Homes  and  Gardens  in  the 
interest,  quality  and  beauty  of  its  illustrations.  Cover¬ 
ing  as  it  does  every  phase  of  the  house  and  of  the 
garden  from  inception  to  realization,  it  is  an  invaluable 
companion  from  month  to  month,  a  true  friend  from 
year  to  year.  Moreover  all 

CONNOISSEURS  AND  COLLECTORS 

will  be  interested  in  the  regular  department  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  American  Homes  and  Gardens,  “The  Col¬ 
lectors’  Department,”  containing  articles  of  great  value 
and  interest  on  all  subjects  connected  with  collecting. 
“The  Collectors’  Mart”  and  the  queries  and  answers 
departments  extend  to  all  readers  an  unsurpassed  serv¬ 
ice. 

Subscription ,  $3.00  a  year.  Single  copies ,  25  cents. 

All  News-stands 


•  AMERICAN  HOMES  AND  GARDENS 

MUNN  &  CO.,  INC.,  PUBLISHERS 
361  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York 
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Improve  Your  Camera-Work 

BY  READING 


Photo-Era  Magazine 


The  leading  photographic  monthly  for  business  or  pleasure.  Famous  writers 
and  photographers  contribute  exclusive  features.  Superb  halftone  reproduc¬ 
tions  illustrate  the  best  of  the  world’s  photo-art.  Guaranteed  advertisements. 
Sample  copy  on  request.  For  the  professional  and  advanced  amateur  there  is 
a  wealth  of  vital  interest  and  practical  assistance. 

F or  the  beginner  are  provided  a  correspondence-department ;  print-criticism ; 
technical  data  of  every  illustration;  monthly  exposure-table:  $26.50  in  monthly 
prizes  for  photographs  ;  separate  competitions  for  beginners  and  advanced 


workers. 


The  Offer  of  the  Year 


PHOTO-ERA  (One  Year) . $1.50  )  Both  for 

PICTORIAL  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY  .  $1.50  L 


$2.25 


By  Paul  Lewis  Anderson 


Pictorial  Landscape  Photography,  now  nearing  completion  serially  in  Photo- 
Era  Magazine,  constitutes  the  most  important  of  recent  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  camera.  There  is  no  clearer  or  more  readable  statement  of  the 
subjective  side,  subjective  technique  and  technical  methods  of  this  modern  trend 
in  outdoor  photography ;  it  is  a  book  which  every  camera-user  should  possess. 
Large  octavo,  7  x  gj^j  inches,  cloth-bound,  printed  on  heavy  antique  paper,  with 
fourteen  superb  full-page  plates. 


Send  all  orders,  with  remittance,  direct  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 


383  Boylston  Street 


Boston,  U.  S.  A. 
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American  Art  News 

(Published  by  The  American  Art  News  Co.,  Inc.) 

15-17  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Nowin  its  thirteenth  year  of  successful  pub¬ 
lication,  and  universally  recognized  as  the 
dealers’ and  collector’s  authority  on  art  mat¬ 
ters  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar 

gives  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  current  and 
coming  weeks,  their  locations  and  the  dates 
of  duration  in  New  York.  Those  in  other 
American  cities  under  head  of  letters  from 
said  cities. 

All  important  picture,  print  and  book  sales 

in  both  Europe  and  United  States  duly  re¬ 
corded,  with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc., 
and  also  the  first  announcement  of  same 
in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris,  London  and 
Milan,  written  by  best  informed  authorities 
on  the  art  trade  and  news  of  the  Studios, 
Galleries  and  Salesrooms,  and  occasional 
authoritative  letters  from  other  European 
art  centers.  Invaluable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY— $2.00  A  YEAR— 37  ISSUES 
Canada,  $2.50;  Foreign  Countries,  $2.75 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  15  to  June  1 — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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BOOKS  —  PRINTS 
AUTOGRAPHS  —  ART  SCHOOLS 


AUTOGRAPHS,  ENGRAVINGS 
RARE  BOOKS 

BOUGHT  «  SOLD 

MONTHLY  CATALOGUES  FREE 


GOODSPEED’S  BOOKSHOP,  BOSTON 

Catalogue  of  Books  from  the  Library  of  ANDREW  LANG 

Catalogue  of  Uncommon  Books  on  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Catalogue  of  FIRST  EDITIONS  of 
ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  AUTHORS 

Sent  on  request 

C.  GERHARDT  &  CO..  120  E.  59TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Young  woman  with  wide  knowledge  of  books  will  collect 
rare  books  and  first  editions,  and  form  libraries  for  persons 
who  may  lack  the  time  to  devote  to  such  work.  Address 

Collector,  Box  116,  Kenberma,  Mass. 


THE  MISCELLANY 

“An  occasional  publication  devoted  to  bibli¬ 
ology,  ’’  particularly  “The  Book  Beautiful.’ 
Subscription:  $1  per  volume  of  4  numbers. 

THE  MISCELLANY 

17  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. _ _ 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

THIRTY-NINTH  YEAR 

Drawing  and  Painting.  Modeling.  Design. 
Interior  Decoration.  Silverware  and  Jewelry. 

Write  for  Circular. 
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